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THE KING GOES GROUSE-SHOOTING ON “THE TWELFTH”: HIS MAJESTY RIDING HIS FAVOURITE HIGHLAND 
PONY, “POLLY,” WITH THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S PARTY ON THE BOLTON ABBEY MOORS. 


a first-rate shot, enjoyed good sport on the Twelfth" over the first full day's shooting two years ago The improvement was 
ors in Yorkshire, as the guest of the Duke and Duchess of favourable conditions experienced generally on the opening day this season 
Hall On the way to the moors, the party exchanged King arranged to leave Bolton Hall on August 18, and travel by road t 
his Majesty mounted his favourite Highland mare, named stead, Lancaster, to stay with the Earl of Sefton mn another page we 
7 npared \ h ti 2054 on Princess Mary Viscountess Lascelles out with the guns in Westmorland 
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HE echoes of the explosion of Lady Astor, about 
the “horrible ’’ modern girl of England and 
America, continue to rumble in the correspondence 
columns of the Press. I do not quite understand 
what the argument is really about ; but that is com- 
mon in the controversies of the correspondence column. 
Apparently Lady Astor wished to restore to the 
whole world that stately reticence, that refinement of 
formality, that almost frigid etiquette of silence and 
self-restraint which she has already infused into the 
debates of Parliament. But she cannot expect 
everyone to be quite so reserved and 
severe as herself. However, we need 


Br G. K. CHESTERTON, 


touch the relative merits of the two things, because 
it does not provide any test that is outside both of 
them. On the other hand, the reason why the rebukes 
of the Victorians, and the venerable aunts and uncles 
of the young person, have little or no effect on that 
depraved character is simply that they also appeal only 
to their own time and not to any test of eternity. 


I do not think there is a pin to choose between 
the old people and the young people in this exasperating 
and egotistical squabble. I think the old people are 


do not think the latter right because it is something 
happening in the present, for the essential of it has 
often been much more fully understood in the past. 
I think the Victorian gentleman was silly to wear a 
top-hat, but sensible to take it off to a lady. But I 
do not talk as if a top-hat were the only sort of hat 
that had ever been taken off to a lady; and some of 
my Victorian contemporaries do talk as if there had 
never been any virtue except Victorian virtue. 


In truth, it is only a person who is sufficiently 
outside the nineteenth century to 
criticise it who is likely to be also 





not go back to that particular in- 
cident, now a matter of ancient 
history. I merely mention it as a 
text for a still disputed matter in 
modern history. 


It is still disputed very vigor- 
ously; but it is hardly disputed 
very intelligently. It largely con- 
sists of one old gentleman saying, 
“I remember girls in crinolines and 
poke-bonnets, and I think they were 
very nice.”” Then of another old 
gentleman saying, ‘‘ I remember girls 
in crinolines and poke-bonnets, and 
I think a girl I have just seen in the 
street is much nicer’’ ; and then the 
young person suddenly taking a 
hand in the fray and crying aloud, 
“What! if I am virtuous, shall it 
be nothing but crinolines and poke- 
bonnets ? Horror of horrors! In 
that case I will be vicious; it is 
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sufficiently outside the twentieth 
century to criticise that. Take, for 
the sake of argument, a convention 
like that of literary decorum. It 
may be questioned whether the 
politeness of Tennyson is really any 
more Christian than the frankness 
of Rabelais. But the frankness of 
Rabelais makes the frankness of Mr. 
Arlen or Mr. Coward look very thin. 
It is when we compare the younger 
pagans with the older pagans, and 
not merely with the Victorian 
agnostics, that we really have the 
power to judge them and perhaps 
to condemn them. We can have 
their heads cut off, not merely by 
order of Queen Victoria, but with 
Queen Anne and Queen Elizabeth 
concurring. In other words, we can 
judge them by the standard of 
Swift and of Shakespeare, and not 
only by the standard of the fashions 








better than being out of the fashion.”’ 
And that is about as far as any of 
them seem to get. Of course, it is 
because they do not go back far 
enough that they do not get any 
farther. They do not know by what 
test they are criticising these things, 
or what they are comparing them 
with, or why they are comparing them at all. All their 
interventions are the mere expressions of individual 
likes and dislikes—mainly of very natural likes and 
dislikes. There is no intrinsic and eternal significance 
about any fashion; none about a lost fashion ; 
none whatever about the latest fashion. There is only 
one important truth about the fashion of this world, 
and that is that it passes away. 


Now what I complain of in both controversialists 
in this controversy (I mean the controversy about 
the Modern Girl and the Victorian Woman) is that 
they are comparing these two types with each other, 
but not comparing them with anything worth talking 
about, as a type for comparison. The reason why 
the boasts of the younger generation have no effect 
on the more intelligent of the older generation is that 
the younger can only boast of being young. ‘“‘ You're 
getting old, Craven,"’ says the young man in Bernard 
Shaw’s play, “ and you make a virtue of it, as usual.”’ 
But it is every bit as logical for Craven or any old 
man to turn upon that young man and say, “ It 
doesn’t seem to occur to you that you are only making 
a virtue of being young.’’ Well, the author of that 
great drama of glorification of the young recently 
celebrated his seventieth birthday, amid universal 
tokens of the respect due to the old. He probably 
knows by this time that there are two sides to the 
question ; but, as I have said, the two sides are not 
often expressed quite as clearly or cleverly as he 
would have expressed them. 


The reason, I say, why the mere vaunts of modern 
youth are unconvincing to the intelligent is that they 
are arguments of taste, which amount to arguments 
in a circle and almost to tautology. They consist in 
saying over and over again: “I am a twentieth- 
century person; I should not like to go back to 
nineteenth-century practices or proceedings"’; which 
is simply saying: “ The nineteenth century was the 
nineteenth century; but the twentieth century, on 
the other hand, is the twentieth.”” It does not even 


OUT WITH THE GUNS ON “THE TWELFTH”: PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 
(RIGHT) AS A GUEST OF LORD LONSDALE, WITH LADY MAR AND KELLIE AND LADY 


SHAFTESBURY, ON THE MOORS IN WESTMORLAND. 


Princess Mary Viscountess Lascelles and Viscount Lascelles spent the opening day of the grouse-shooting season 
with the Earl of Lonsdale’s party, who shot over the Bretherdale and Shap Wells moors in Westmorland. 
The eight guns bagged 450 brace. The party also included the Earl and Countess of Mar and Kellie, and 


the Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury.—{Photograph by Topical.) 


right in some things, as in demanding a greater dignity 
in manners; I think the young people are right in 
some things, as in assuming a greater equality of 





AN IMPORTANT AMALGAMATION. 
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The Lady's Pictorial 


has acquired that Old-Established and 
Popular Weekly Paper 
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AND MODERN LIFE. 
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On page 359 of this issue of “The Illustrated 
London News” will be found further details of 
the recent acquisition of “The Gentlewoman 
and Modern Life™ by “EVE, the Lady's 
Pictorial.” The strong combination thus formed 
by the retention of the best features of “ The 
Gentlewoman™ will further consolidate EVE's 
present position as a great weekly illustrated 
paper for women. 











classes. But I do not think the former demand right 
because it belonged to my own generation, born in 
the nineteenth century, for, as a fact, it was much 
more characteristic of the eighteenth century. And I 


and fictions of fifty years ago, 
whether it be the standard of 
Matthew Arnold or Martin Tupper. 


What seems to me really wrong 
about the rising generation, or a 
certain section of it, is that in a 
sense it has been far too much in- 
fluenced by the Victorian Age. It has believed too 
meekly and submissively that the nineteenth century 
traditions were normal traditions ; and that nothing 
remains but to throw over all traditions. Youth has 
been only too credulous in believing that the Victorian 
house was the only possible home, so that (when that 
house was burnt down in the Great War) youth has re- 
conciled itself to becoming homeless. Youth has obeyed 
all too abjectly the command to choose between Mrs. 
Grundy and the girl in the Green Hat, even if it 
chooses the Green Hat. It has been only too easily 
duped, in being told that there is nothing possible ex- 
cept Capitalism or Communism, even when, in choosing 
between those two very unpleasant things, it chooses 
Communism. In other words, it suffers exactly as the 
Victorian thing called Public Opinion always did suffer, 
from problems stated by politicians, and stated wrong. 


The decisions may be the decisions of the young, 
but the cases are the cases of the old; they may be 
twentieth-century decisions, but they are still nine- 
teenth century problems. Under other labels and a 
different language, people are still being asked whether 
they are progressive or conservative, evolutionists or 
revolutionists, friends of the “red fool fury of the 
Seine *’ or friends of freedom slowly broadening down 
from precedent to precedent. The problem of Religion 
and Science is still presented in the narrow Victorian 
version of a quarrel between Darwin and Moses. 
The question of Socialism is still argued in the terms 
of Herbert Spencer’s dilemma of “ Man Versus the 
State." Herbert Spencer had apparently never heard 
of the Family. In a thousand things of the kind, it 
seems to me only just to our young advocates of 
anarchy or anything or nothing to say that they have 
been very badly briefed by their Victorian fathers and 
grandfathers. A great many of them are talking a 
great deal of nonsense ; but in many cases the twentieth 
century nonsense is founded on the nineteenth century 
sense. I apologise to them for all this. I take off 
my Victorian top-hat to them, before attacking them 
violently with my Victorian umbrella 
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GROUSE-SHOOTING BEGINS: “THE TWELFTH” ON THE YORKSHIRE MOORS. 


Puotrocrara sy tHe “ Times.” 
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“THE TWELFTH’’ IN UPPER WHARFEDALE : A GROUSE-SHOOTING PARTY MAKING THEIR WAY ACROSS THE CONISTON MOOR 
TO THE BUTTS READY FOR THE SECOND DRIVE OF THE DAY. 


At the opening of the grouse-shooting season, reports received from various moors 
indicated that the prophecies of a good season had given promise of fulfilment, the 
birds being generally plentiful and healthy. Our illustration shows a party on 
the Yorkshire moors in Upper Wharfedale, making their way across the Coniston 
Moor to the butts for the second drive of the day. The reports on the prospects 


in this district had been very satisfactory, considering the damage done by grouse 
disease and storms in past seasons. The cause of the improvement was ascribed 
to the fact that last autumn was, nearly everywhere, a grand season for heather, 
the food supply which helped the grouse through the winter and enabled them 
to produce an exceptional number of eggs in the spring 
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SALVAGE OPERATIONS: THE “HINDENBURG”; AND THE SUBMARINE DISASTER. 


Puorocrarus spy Sport anp Generat, Farrincpow Puoto. Co., C.N., anp Topica. 
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WITH TWO OF THE RAISED GERMAN DESTROYERS (IN FRONT) USED AS BREAK- 
WATERS: THE LIFTING OF THE SCUTTLED BATTLE~-CRUISER ‘“ HINDENBURG,”’ 
SHOWN BETWEEN FLOATING DOCKS AT SCAPA FLOW. 





AFTER THE “H 29". HAD BEEN GOT ON AN EVEN KEEL WHERE SHE SANK 
IN DEVONPORT BASIN: THE TOP OF THE CONNING TOWER (THROUGH WHICH 
A SPECIAL PUMP WAS LOWERED) ABOVE WATER. 
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A TASK THAT HAS OCCUPIED 200 MEN (INCLUDING 20 DIVERS): LIFTING THE 
** HINDENBURG ""—PUMPING OPERATIONS; AND A GUN-TURRET ABOVE WATER. 


























SHOWING A MAN IN A GAS~-MASK, NECESSITATED BY FUMES FROM THE INTERIOR 
SALVAGE WORK AT THE CONNING TOWER OF THE SUNKEN SUBMARINE “H 29 


























GOING DOWN TO FIX A WIRE HAWSER ROUND THE SUNKEN SUBMARINE, TO RAISE 
HER ON AN EVEN KEEL: A DIVER BESIDE A BOAT DURING SALVAGE OPERATIONS 


The raising of the old German battle-cruiser Hindenburg,” one of the largest 
ships scuttled at Scapa Flow, was reported on August 15 to be nearing completion 
The fore part of the ship was then already afloat, but the stern still rested on 
Some 200 men, including about 20 divers, have been employed on 


Six bodies were 


the bottom 
the work, by Messrs. Cox and Danks, most of the summer 
recovered from the submarine “ H 29," which sank in Devonport Basin on August 9 
and they were buried on August 14—four at Plymouth, and two at Portsmouth 


IN THE ADJOINING DRY DOCK TO WHICH SHE WAS TOWED AFTER BEING RAISED TO 
AN EVEN KEEL IN THE BASIN WHERE SHE SANK: THE “H 29" FINALLY SALVED 


and Torrington respectively 
as it was very difficult to get the submarine on an even keel 


The salvage work took longer than. was expected 
The water in the 
dock was then lowered to give access to the deck and enable pumping to be done 
Poisonous fumes escaped from the conning-tower, and one workman was over 
come, but was rescued in time Gas-masks were consequently supplied Later 


the submarine was towed into an adjoining dry dock, where the first task was 


' to get her clear of gas 
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THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE IN ACTION: A REPRESENTATIVE PHOTOGRAPH. 
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SHOWING THE METHODS AND DIFFICULTIES OF FIRE-FIGHTING IN NARROW STREETS: A PICTURESQUE PHOTOGRAPH, 
TYPICAL OF THE LONDON FIRE BRIGADE’S WORK, TAKEN DURING THE RECENT BLAZE IN SOUTHWARK. 


We give a full-page to this photograph, not merely as a record of a recent nozzle fixed on a pivot In the street below other men, in smoke~- helmets, are 
occurrence, but as being a particularly picturesque and representative illustration manipulating a maze of hoses, some of which, looking flat before the water fills 
of the work that is so frequently and efficiently done by the London Fire Brigade. them out, are being taken up by means of fire-escapes to the top of a building 
it shows how the difficulties of fighting fires in tall buildings, amid narrow streets, opposite the outbreak. The photograph was taken during the big fire at Messrs 
are overcome by the use of special appliances, such as the high “ water-towers " Samuel Ward and Co.’s paint and varnish warehouse in Great Guildford Street 
fixed on a turn-table on a motor-vehicle, capable of being moved at any angle Southwark, on August 15. Only last week we illustrated a new type of Lond 
A fireman ascends to the top and there directs the stream of water through a ‘_ fire-engine at Southwark, for dealing with burning oil or petrol 
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By SIGNOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO, 


the distinguished Italian Philosophical Historian ; Author of “ The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” 


We continue here our monthly series of articles by Signor 
Ferrero, dealing with world politics as that famous 
modern historian sees them and interprets them. The 
views set forth in the series are personal and not neces- 
sarily editorial. 

HERE is one objection which often reappears under 
various forms in discussions which have the League 

of Nations for their theme. The institution at Geneva, 
being charged with the duty of preventing all sudden or 
violent changes in the condition of the world, must logically 

crystallise Europe in its actual shape. But Europe is a 

living thing, an assemblage of States 

which do not stand still. All attempts 


territories of the Venetian republic, those of the Genoese 
republic, the Rhenish countries, are the most celebrated 
instances of this. Those territories were the stumbling 
block of the Congress of Vienna and of the principle of 
dynastic legitimacy. What was to be done? 

They were distributed among the surviving dynasties 
by incorporating them with the territories over which the 
legitimate rights of those dynasties were incontestable. 
The dynastic right was established by the Treaty of Vienna 
for these doubtful enclaves. Having thus solved the 
difficult problem of their rights more or less satisfactorily, 
the signatories of the Treaty of Vienna engaged themselves 


“ Ruins of the Ancient Civilisations,” etc. 


juridical and political system established by the Congress 
of Vienna. For the older dynasties, on the contrary, 
the alarm given them by the shock was greater than the 
temptation to profit by it. Russia sacrificed herself in 
order to aid Austria to quell the Hungarian revolution ; 
Austria, as soon as she had beaten the Piedmontese, con- 
tented herself with the abdication of Charles Albert and 
the re-establishment throughout the peninsula of the 
previous situation; in Prussia, Frederick William IV. 
fled terrified from the offer of the Imperial Crown, which 
was made to him by the Parliament of Frankfurt. 

The Revolution of 1848 seemed to have failed in so 
far as it was a revolt against the 
Treaty of 1815 and the League of 





to crystallise them are doomed to 
failure, for such attempts are con- 
trary to the right to live. This 
objection has lately been renewed 
in an indirect manner, but with 
considerable ingenuity, by M. Jules 
Cambor, the former French Ambas- 
sader in Berlin, in the fine book, 
‘The Diplomatist,” which he has 
just published. 

“Think for a moment,” writes 
the eminent diplomatist, ‘ what 
would have happened if the im- 








Dynasties. In 1850 it seemed as if 
the crystallisation of Europe made 
by the Congress of Vienna had 
resisted the violent shock without 
breaking. But those who were de- 
feated in 1848 and 1849 had not 
disarmed, either in Italy or in 
Germany; and events worked in 
their favour from the moment when 
Napoleon's nephew took possession 
of France. Being unable to feel any 
very keen sympathy for the treaties 
of 1815, he had to put France into 








possible had taken place, and the 
League of Nations had existed at 
the time when M. de Cavour con- 
structed Italy. It is probable that 
the Kingdom of Italy, the Papal 
States, the Grand Duchy of Tuscany 
would have formed part of the 
League of Nations; their Govern- 
ments would have denounced at 
Geneva the aggressions by which 
they were threatened. The League of Nations would 
have had to attempt to intervene. Would they have 
succeeded in arresting the march of Garibaldi and his 
Thousand upon Naples? It is doubtful. I also feel 
convinced that Denmark would have appealed to Geneva 
in 1864, when the German Confederation sought a quarrel 
with her. Whatever the attitude of the League of 
Nations might have been in either of those cases, M. 
de Cavour and M. de Bismarck would have had to 
reckon with it unless, indeed, the League had been 
so intimidated or divided that it was forced to confess 
its powerlessness.” 

It would be difficult to choose an historical precedent 
more fitted to enlighten us by a de- 


FROM A HISTORIC COLLECTION OF SHIP MODELS 
(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE): 


of four British frigates. 


action, Novernber 3, 1805. She carried 354 men and 44 guns. 


mutually to respect each other's rights. In that sense it 
is correct to say that the Holy Alliance was a league of 
nations of a monarchical character, in which each nation 
identified itself with a Sovereign family: a ‘* Society,” or 
** League of Dynasties,” formed to guarantee the rights of 
all the participants, independently of the force which 
might be at the disposal of each for their defence. 

From 1815 to 1848, the League of Dynasties was in 
operation, imposing respect for the weakest upon the 
strongest, and crystallising Europe in the shape which 
had been given to it by the treaties of 1815. The con- 
stitution of Belgium as an independent kingdom was the 
only important change which the political map of Europe 


a position of antagonism towards 


IN DANGER OF BEING SOLD TO AMERICA the legitimate dynasties. It soon 
A HIGHLY FINISHED BUILT MODEL OF AN OLD FRIGATE, H.MS. 
“ REVOLUTIONNAIRE.” (SCALE, 1-96TH.; SIZE, 1 FT. 10 IN.) 


This vessel was built by the French, but, only a few weeks after launching, on October 21, 1794, fell into the hands 
She remained in the British service, and served as a pattern for many of our later frigates. 
She fought in Bridport’s action, June 23, 1795, and captured the “ Unité,” April 13, 1796, and took part in Strachan’s bility of radically changing the 


became apparent who would profit 
by this policy. 

Recently published documents 
prove to us that Napoleon III. and 
Cavour once thought of the possi- 


European situation by making a 

great war against Austria, in which 
she should be annihilated. Cavour, who often allowed his 
ardent imagination to dazzle him, really dreamt for a 
time that he would see what eventually only came true in 
1918: the end of the Austrian Empire. But if those 
somewhat apocalyptic hopes were doomed to disap- 
pointment, what a surprise was being prepared for 
the whole of Europe in the events of 1859 and 1860! 
The world was about to see the crystallisation of 
Europe, which had resisted the great convulsion of 1848, 
suddenly succumb to a very silent shock. We know that 
the first Franco-Piedmontese victories alarmed the whole 
European system. For one moment the phantom of uni- 
versal war came out of its tomb and hovered over 

Europe. The Germanic world was 





cisive experience on the future possi- 
bilities of the institution at Geneva 
If there are any events in the history 
of the nineteenth century which can 
throw a light on the great problem 
of the future, it is those events which 
took place in Italy between 1859 and 
1861. But they must be placed in 
their historical setting—that is to 
say, in what might be called the 
crystallisation of Europe made by 
the Congress of Vienna and the 
Holy Alliance. 


Those dynasties which had sur- 
vived the wars of the Revolution 
and the Empire, when reorganising 
Europe in 1814 and 1815 at the 
Congress of Vienna, endeavoured to 
support the States which they were 
about to constitute on a principle of 
Right—namely, dynastic legitimacy 
It was a wise precaution, for no 
State can continue to exist by force 
alone, without a principle of Right ; 
the great question was to know 
whether the principle chosen would 

















agitated, Prussia mobilised. Napo- 
leon III. and Francis Joseph were 
equally terrified, and came to an 
understanding. The King of Sardinia 
was to have Lombardy; as for the 
Italian problem, an attempt would 
be made to solve it without upsetting 
the framework of the old League of 
Dynasties, by a vague project of an 
Italian Confederation, of which the 
Empire of Austria would form a 
part. Cavour resigned in despair. 

Thereupon the unification of 
Italy, which everyone, beginning 
with Cavour, had thought impossible 
without completely upsetting Europe 
as it had been crystallised by the 
Treaties of 1815, quietly imposed 
itself without any effort. The re- 
storation of the ancient dynasties 
which had been made for Italy by 
the Congress of Vienna had only 
partially succeeded. In all the states 
of the peninsula, which had been 
restored to the Legitimate Dynasties 
with certain enlargements of territory 








be sufficiently strong and vital to 
support the new States against the 
revolutionary forces of their day. 
The legitimate dynastic principle 
which those royal families vindicated 
before everything else at the Con- 
gress of Vienna was the right to 
govern the territories which had be- 
longed to them before the Revolution, 
whether their original title of possession had been acquired 
by treaty, marriage, or inheritance Conceived in this 
manner, there is no doubt that legitimacy as a principk 
of right was still living in 1815, for a part of Europe 
recognised at that time that the right to govern her was 
inherent in certain royal families 

This principle, however, though it did exist, was not 
universally accepted. The Revolution and the Empire 
had destroyed many ancient republics, ecclesiastical prin- 
cipalities, and small Sovereign families. The populations 
which had lived under these régimes did not recognise the 
right of any of the royal families that were arranging the 
destinies of Europe at Vienna to govern them. The 


FROM THE “MERCURY” 


The ship was fitted for the use of sweeps 
elaborately carved. The model is generally of good workmanship, which 
suppose that she represents the French ship “Cheval Marin,” which was reported sunk in fight with the English 


“CHEVAL MARIN.” (SCALE, 1-48TH; SIZE, 3FT. 21N.) 


in the battle of Velez Malaga in 1704. 


underwent during thirty-three years, but the initiative 
in this was taken by a popular movement. Even the 
Revolution of 1848 did not at first seem either to weaken 
the League of Dynasties or break up the crystallisation 
of Europe. One dynasty only tried to profit by the great 
shock, and to enlarge its territory at the expense of the 
Treaties of 1815 ; and it was not one of the great dynasties, 
who might have been hindered by the respect due to a 
weaker one; it was one of the little dynasties, for whom 
the Holy Alliance was a guarantee. The contradiction 
is curious, and should give us much food for reflection 
When in 1848 Charles Albert declared war on the Emperor 
of Austria, he drew his sword alone against the whole 


COLLECTION, FOR WHICH AMERICAN OFFERS HAVE BEEN MADE: 
A MODEL IN FRAME OF AN EARLY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 60-GUN SHIP, BELIEVED TO BE THE 


Her figurehead is a carved seahorse; her stern gallery and quarters are 
together with the decoration, leads one to 


in 1815, democratic ideas and nation- 
al aspirations had spread in all the 
cultivated classes, especially after 
1830. If the masses of the people, 
workmen and peasants, remained 
faithful to the old régimes, a part 
of the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy, 
the most stirring and energetic part, 
had for the past twenty years aspired 
to fundamental changes. So long as 
the armies of the Austrian Empire were camped in the 
valley of the Po and kept the inhabitants there under 
the perpetual threat of the fire of its cannon, that opposi 
tion was forced to remain quiet. After Solferino, and as 
soon as Austria had evacuated Lombardy, these active 
minorities rose everywhere against the governments, which 
were almost completely unarmed. The Austrian army, 
then very small compared with subsequent armies, and 
the Piedmontese army were, since 1815, the only serious 
military forces in the peninsula 

The dispossessed or threatened dynasties then had 
recourse to that which in their day represented the League 
of Nations: namely, to the most powerful European Courts, 
(Continued on Page 452 
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COVETED BY AMERICANS: HISTORIC SHIP MODELS IN PERIL OF EXPORT. 



































2. POSSIBLY THE ONE DISCOVERED BY SAMUEL PEPYS AT ‘THE ADMIRALTY IN 
le 1660, AND PROBABLY THE OLDEST IN ENGLAND: A MODEL (MADE 1640) OF 


























h . “PRINCE ROYAL.” (SCALE, ABOUT 1- ; SIZE - A 
1. THE ROYAL YACHT OF CHARLES Il,: AN ADMIRALTY MODEL OF H.MS. / — - ” ‘ ? — a ae 

- / “CATHARINE "’ (1674), WITH FIGURE-HEAD OF A HORSE RIDDEN BY CUPIDS, AND 

“ i THE STUART ROYAL ARMS ON HER ESCUTCHEON. (SCALE, 1-30rn ; SIZE, 2 rr. 81%.) 
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mn 4. ONCE THE PROPERTY OF NELSON: A MODEL RECORDED AS H.M.S. “ RUBY,” 
q BUT MORE PROBABLY THE “SOLITAIRE,” A FRENCH SHIP SHE CAPTURED IN 1782 
IN THE WEST INDIES. (SCALE, 1-48rm; SIZE, 4 Fr.) 
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hi- 43. ONE OF THE FEW RIGGED EXAMPLES OF THE PERIOD: A MODEL OF <4 5S. QUEEN ANNE'S ROYAL YACHT: A SMALL ADMIRALTY SCALE MODEL OF 
yer H.MS. “TARTAR” (BUILT 1734), WITH 22 BRASS GUNS AND A TARTAR AS \ H.MS. “CAROLINA” (ORIGINALLY BUILT AS THE PEREGRINE GALLEY) BEARING 
‘as ? FIGURE-HEAD. SCALE, 1-82np ; pize, 1 rr. 8 m,) J DATE 1708. (SCALE, 1-48rm; SIZE, 2 Fr.) 
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\7. WITH A KING ON HORSEBACK AS FIGURE- 
/ HEAD AND FIVE FIGURES ON THE FO'CSLE 
; THE BOWS OF THE “PRINCE 





4 LIABLE TO BE SOLD TO AN AMERICAN 

MUSEUM IF NO ACCEPTABLE BRITISH | 

art, | OFFER IS MADE: THE FINE COLLECTION | —= ~~ 
ired 6. WITH TWO LARGE GILDED FIGURES ON EITHER / OF MODELS OF EARLY MEN-OF-WAR | 8 BEARING THE ROYAL ARMS (CENTRE): THE 
QUARTER: THE STERN OF THE “RUBY” (OR “ SOLI- \ BELONGING TO THE TRAINING-SHIP “MER- | ELABORATELY CARVED STERN OF A MODEL OF 

‘the TAIRE"’) SHOWN ABOVE IN NO. 4—A MODEL of CURY "SOME OF THE BEST EXAMPLES. H.MS. “MORDAUNT,” BUILT AS A PRIVATEER A, 

ONCE BELONGED TO NELSON. d 















































tive The training-ship “ Mercury,” which lies in Hamble Creek, near Southampton, mander C. B. Fry, R.N.V.R. (formerly famous as cricketer and athlete) stated 
hich possesses, one of the finest collections of ship models in the world, some of which recently that American museums in New York, Boston, and Baltimore had offered 
my are shown here and on the opposite page. There are over a hundred in all, but to buy the collection, but that so far these offers had not been accepted, in the 
and the gems of the collection are original Admiralty scale models from which ships of hope that it might be acquired for Britain. lt is desirable that a collection 
ious the line were built in the days of the Stuarts, William and Mary, and Queen of such great historic interest should remain in this country; but the “ Mercury " 
‘ Anne. Their history is authenticated. The Director of the “ Mercury," Com- needs funds for training boys, and will sooner or later be obliged to sell. 
had 
ague 
irts, 
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“Pearvaksoab, You Always Come Back.” 
FS PETE IE BaF 


“PEARY.” By FITZHUGH GREEN.* 
















T is written of Renoir that, when rheumatism crippled possibly give to the little tribe he found himself so soon and Peary set out. ‘“ Then came the long nightmare of 
| him, he painted with a brush strapped to his fingers, beginning to love.” the first crossing of North Greenland: two men and six- 
That is the sort of thing Peary did In fact, he emulated Into his ken came care for the native dogs and how to teen dogs alone in a white desert, 6000 feet in the air, and 
the artist unconsciously, after h ad lost eight toes from drive them; the building of snow igloos, invaluable as the only living things in that vast dead space.” Such 
frost-bit und had reached the North Pok by walking shelters on the march; the wisdom of laying in supplies of was the glare from the snow that each night the men had 
the regulation fifty miles before the physical tests officialdom fresh meat during the hunting seasons, and thus avoiding to drop opium solution into their eyes to relieve the pain, 
deemed a necessary adjunct to his naval rank He was, scurvy He learned to dress like an Eskimo; with light, and to sleep with strips of fur tied over them; the physical 
in truth, the Man who Refused to Fail. Hts ardent energy windproof furs fitting almost skin-tight, in place of the and mental strain was terrible; rations were short—but 
forbade him rest; his iron will, his insatiable ambition, ponderous woollen garments that had so handicapped his North Greenland was crossed, ‘the long White March 
saw him through to a great achievement But at what predecessors ; he learned the value of light water-tight had ended.” 
cost ! boots; of bird-skin shirts; of long sleeves and short What the explorer called the Black March—a lecture 

In his twenty-third vear, when he was a draughtsman mittens ; of mid-body air-spaces to reduce sweating ; and tour—followed it It had to; for Peary wanted funds 
in the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, he wrote of fox-tail ringlets about the most vulnerable parts of the for further adventurings. His task was not easy. The 
to his mother I shall not be satisfied that I have done body.”” He found, also, that “ preparation of hides before public were wont to ask “What's the good?”; Naval 
mv best until mv name is known from one end of the world they could be used was really as vital a matter as securing authorities grudged leave; much “ backing” had to be 
to the other.” He was already “ searching for his niche.” them. In all cases they had to be removed promptly collected for the fitting-out of ships, for stores, and for 
In 1885 came the urge to the North One evening, wages; and Peary himself was not a popular hero: 


in one of my favorite haunts, an old book-store in 
Washington,” he wrote, I came upon a fugitive 
paper on the Inland Ice of Greenland. A chord 
which, as a boy, had vibrated intensely in me at the 
reading of Kane’s wonderful book, was touched again 
I read all I could upon the subject, noted the conflicting 
experiences of Nordenskjold, Jensen, and the rest, 
and felt that I must see for myself what the truth 
was of this great mysterious interior.” He deter- 
mined to traverse that Arctic Sahara” beside 
which the African one pales into insignificance.” 
On Tune 6, 1886, he was landed at Godhaven, and 
at Ritenbenk he recruited Christian Maigaard The 


he was too self-contained, too masterful, for that. 

That he achieved his aim on this occasion says 
much for his will-power and his persistence; that 
he did so on others seems well-nigh a_ miracle 
Little wonder the Eskimo Alakasingwaq said to 
him: “ You are like the sun, Pearvaksoah, you 
always come back And when the Almighty Devil 
has taken your body from you, I think your spirit 
will often visit us.” Little wonder that failure 
merely meant a fresh call for endeavour 

And failures were frequent enough to daunt 
the sternest The next expedition——begun in "93 
started auspiciously enough; Marie Ahnighito Peary, 

















pair of them dragged their sledges up into the the Snow Babv, was born, and mother and child 
unknown ice-blink that beckoned in the eastern sky.” did well, to use the classic tag Then troubles 
Ihe Ice-cap blew them its bitter welcome Wind began Astrup cracked,” and there were other 
und blinding sun, fog, sleet, snow, and then the misfortunes A tidal wave of ice swept away 
end It was decided to return It was the ex- 4 . practically all the oil fuel. Frost-bite did its deadly 
plorer’s first re buff—but from that moment Robert “ i> worst Eskimos went home. * Rec uperation took 


Peary was consecrated to the task of wrenching from 
the white Arctic the secret men had, through tour 
centuries, died to learn. He did not think of the 
Pole specifically ; nor of the Ice-cap; not even of ‘ 
those poor wretches who had gone to their deaths year 
after vear just beyond where he stood Rather was 

his inspiration born of the cold defhance 
of the glittering whiteness all about him. 
There was that in Peary which could not 
stomach the thought of man’s defeat at 
the hands of the Frozen North.” 


773-3 ( 

Fi about six weeks. By that time the Ice-Cap trip 
J U LU) was out of the question.” The Spring Party's 
A < cache of supplies, the life-blood of the expedition, 

was swallowed up by the snow. Yet, on April 1, 
1895, Hugh Lee, Matthew Henson, and Peary, with 
six native drivers, six sledges, and sixty dogs pushed 
forward again Navy Cliff was reached, 
but they could not go on rhe return 
was a famine march, dogs were eaten, 
ind the last dog was fed on seal-skin 





| 
Le 





boots and rawhide line I have failed,” 
The fighting instinct responded to the 5) wrote Peary in his diary 
goad, kicked against the prick Peary Something had to be done; so he 
pored over his charts He computed decided to secure the Iron Stones of 
the area of Greenland as close to 800,000 


Meteorite Island, the meteorites called 
The Dog, The Woman, and the Tent 
about 1000 Ibs.; about 6ooo lbs.: and 
nearly 200,000 Ibs This he did, with 
the utmost difficulty 

The next attempts to reach the 


square miles. Once more he realised that 
niy the barest fringe of this gigantic area 
was known possibly sooo miles along 
the south-west edge No one knew what 
lay within the vast interior. No human 


path had bridged it What a feat to North Pole, begun in 1898, and working 
cross it first!" Peary exclaimed to a from the base, Etah, North Greenland, 
friend.” ind I am going to be the first were a five years’ record of disaster. 
man across Greenland,” he told his bride He failed and failed and failed, His 
is he would borrow twenty-five cents 





men deserted. His Eskimos died. His 
feet lost their toes through freezing. He 
had at times literally no food nor equip- 
ment. He seemed shackled to a lost 
cause.” The last failure was 174 miles 
from the Pole 

Then, 1908—and Peary fifty-two, 
but with nearly twenty-five vears of 


from her to eke out his half of the fifty 
lollars a month family budget Then, on 
1 never-forgotten day came the news 

Nansen has crossed Greenland.” This 
was more than serious. It was almost 
disaster. But Peary recovered from the 
blow within a fortnight, and was planning 











again. He pleaded with those interested ee a ee experience behind him, and meticulous 
that there was much more to do; he care for detail The natives had seen 
began to make his hearers forget just the REPRODUCED FOR COMPARISON WITH THE ORIGINAL OPPOSITE, TO SHOW THE 1 small library globe on the ship 
rossime aspect of his projected trip and DAMAGE IT HAS SUSTAINED DURING ITS SIXTY-SIX YEARS OF OBLIVION: DRAWINGS Often they spoke of the Big Nail 
to forge in then beonscious selves a MADE IN 1860 OF THE NEWLY RECOVERED ETRUSCAN SEPULCHRAL CHEST. at the top of the globe Would 
rowing desire to the Greenland mys A moaricen of the newly vesovered Berescen esnuichea! chest. wstrated on the opposite pees, with there be a huge replica of that nail at 
' in matter what tl nethod the above drawings of the front and sides, made about 1860 by Frances Moretti, shows that the the Apes f the earth Phi idea 
In effect Peary was learning the first great peuses have cullered much damene Gurlan the siaty-ela years thet the chest wes mint fascinated them.” Peary and Henson 
son a man-who-wants-to-do-something . ind four Eskimos got to the Pok 
fierent must learn—which is to be a good showman.” from the carcase, scraped and tied to protect them from on April 6, 1909 
He forced the terra incognita card and the human inter the dogs and from rotting [Then in camp they had to The American flag was planted in the ic« Three 
t of the Eskimos And in due time his Outline of a be scraped again and thoroughly dried in the sun or the cheers were joined in by all hen Peary shook 
Project for Reaching the Northern Terminus of Greenland wind After that they were well chewed by the natives hands all around The natives were delighted with 
ta the Inland Ice™ became a practical possibility in order to remove all excess of fat in the texture the whol performance, though omewhat  childishly 
In une rior the Newfoundland steamer Kile cast off of the hice If any part were left oily it would freeze di appointed to find no Big Nail" visibk in ny 
from the foot of Baltic Street, Brooklyn, and swung out Olid in low temperatures.” And he noted such points direction.” 
nto the East River Amongst those aboard was Peary’'s is grass padded between socks and boots” and The culminating moment of his life had com ind 
young wife Now,” said one of the numerous crabbing an Eskimo never stands with feet apart or arms Peary was almost too tired to realise its drama 
writer we know he's crazy.” ikimbo, as such postures bare the large blood-vessels of Fate chose to strike another blow Dr. Cook entered 
The first task was to gain the confidence and command the limbs to the cold.” the scene, with the statement that he had reached 
the experience of the Eskimos—those Eskimos without Thus equipped the explorer strengthened his chances the North Pole in the spring of 1908! And there wer 
whom the explorer could never have reached the Pole of success; but there was ever the Almighty Devil” other tribulation accusations and insinuations calculated 
Peary studied them closely, taught them much, and was to placate [Ihe Almighty Devil is ill this winter, or to wound the most hardened—and Peary was by no means 
taught much by them He treated them as equals, recog lead " would be the boast then would come the awaken that Finally it long last world recognition, Con 
nising that everything is in the point of view He made ng and the wrath ressional thanks, and thg¢’rest; with Peary disheartened 
ip his mind on two things first, to learn the wonderful Peary had a leg broken just above the ankle as the ind discouraged, but a fighter to the last—turning pilot 
tricks the Eskimos ad learned about living in the frozen Kite rammed through heavy ice ind he had to direct ind creating the National Acrial Coast Patrol Commission 
North und, second, to exchange for this priceless know while helpless and suffering on a hard transom, and to And, at sixty-three, the end of it all \ tragic, heroic 
ledge any help, both material and spiritual, that he could land strapped to a plank. Next came crutches and the story 
leadening fear that the bones might not be of full use Mrs. Peary has but done justice in having it published, 
° Peary The Man who Refused to Fail By Commander t t pring Preparations went on, however, and at ind she could have found no better narrator than Com 
Firshuch Green. U.S.N G. P. Putnam's Sons $s. net.) the appomted time t tart was tack kivind Astrup mander Vitzhugh Groen } H 
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RE-DISCOVERED IN ENGLAND: A FINE EXAMPLE OF ETRUSCAN ART. 


By Courtesy or tHe Owner, Mr. 


Raymonn Henwnixer-Heaton. 














7 HIS Etruscan 

sepulchral chest 
in terra-cotta,"’ writes 
Mr. F. C. Davis, ‘* now 
in the collection of Mr. 


Raymond Henniker- 
Heaton, by whose court- 


esy it is reproduced, has 





for more than sixty years 
been hidden away un- 
noticed, first near Dork- 
king, and later at Callaley 
Castle, in Northumber- 
land. It was first de- 
scribed, and justly 
praised, as being 
** worked with the finest 
art and singular mas- 





tery,’ in 1860 by Count 
Giancarlo Comestabile, 
but, sent to England 
almost immediately, it 
remained unrecognised 
until it came into the 
possession of Mr. Syd- 
ney Burney a few 
months ago This ex- 
ample, though smaller, 
is similar in general 
arrangement to the big, 
full-length sarcophagus 
in the British Museum— 
that of Seianti Thanunia. 
One is struck. imme- 
jiately by the vigorous 





and uncompromising 
portrait f the dead 
man. The drapery and 


body are rather clumsily 
modelled, but the head 





is a most powerful de- 


lineation There lies 





the deceased, intelligent, 
imperious, his character 
Continued opposite 






































BROUGHT TO ENGLAND IN 1860, AND RECENTLY RESCUED FROM OBLIVION: AN ETRUSCAN SEPULCHRAL 
CHEST OF 350 B.., WITH A STRIKING PORTRAIT STATUE ON TOP, AND A GREEK BATTLE SCENE 
BELOW—SHOWING DAMAGE SINCE THE DRAWING ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE WAS MADE. 











Continued | 
as hard as the material 
from which his effigy 
is made. One cannot 
doubt that he ruled his 
household and managed 
his estates with an iron 
hand, if with . justice. 
The contrast between 
the stern brutality of 
this figure and the grace 
of the battle-scene below 
wholly Hellenic in in- 
spiration—is most 
marked. The reliefs at 
each end of the chest, 
while Greek in style, 
are purely Etsuscan in 
subject. On one side 
stands a Fury, on the 
other Charon, whose 
face, ‘ beautiful in spite 
of its repulsive and 
malevolent sneer,’ is de- 
scribed by Mr. F. N. 
Pryce as ‘ beyond doubt 
one of the most masterly 
grotesques that Etruscan 
art has produced.’ A 
drawing of the front 
and sides made by Fran- 
cesco Moretti about 1860 
is reproduced (on the 
opposite page) to show 
the extent of the damage 
this important monu- 
ment has received during 
its sixty-six years of 
oblivion.”” A somewhat 
similar sepulchral chest 
with portrait statue was 
illustrated in our issue 
of June 5 last, in con- 
nection with the Etrus- 
an Congress at Florence. 


















































\ “GREEK IN STYLE, BUT PURELY ETRUSCAN IN SUBJECT": A FIGURE OF 
/ CARVED IN RELIEF AT ONE END OF THE TERRA-COTTA SEPULCHRAL CHEST A WINGED FURY THAT DECORATES THE OTHER END OF THE NEWLY 
‘ ILLUSTRATED ABOVE RECOVERED ETRUSCAN SEPULCHRAL CHEST. 
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Che Whrld of the Theatre. 
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THE FAIR OAK 


AM sitting in a woodland dell full of happy 

impressions of the romantic pastoral, ‘‘ Robin 
Hood,’’ which I have just seen at Fair Oak. It seems 
as though the whole earth is alive with joy. In 
such a glade as this Pan and Sylvanus, the ruddy, 
laughing god, and droll Silenus, the fauns and satyrs, 
nymphs and dryads must hold their revels. Stuff and 
nonsense ? Oh, I know that poetry is as much out 
of fashion as compulsory Greek, but it puts beauty 


PLAYERS.——MATINEES.—ILLUSION AND PASSION. 


I could not avoid thinking in contrasts of matinées 
in our London theatres. Do not imagine I am one 
of those who abhor matinées. Much nonsense is 
talked about the glamour of the theatre at night. If 
I want to enjoy a book it is not necessary that I wait 
until after dinner. Nor have I to dress to enhance 
the pleasure. If the play is good it will be good at 
any hour. There is no special virtue in 8.30 p.m. 
In our weather of infinite variety there are many 

afternoons when it is 











grateful and comfort- 
ing to escape out of 
the cold, wet streets 
into the cosiness of 
the theatre. But we 
do make sacrifices. 
So frequently are we 
} compelled to leave our 
wits behind us. For 
the dawn in_ russet 
mantle clad we get the 
effects of the electri- 
cian, for the thunder 
the rattle of a tea- 
tray. Now why must 
we have always the 
genre romanesque con- 
demned artistically as 
the faux? The blame 
lies not with the 
managers, who can ill 
afford the expense it 
involves, but with the 
public that has lost 
the power to imagine. 
In the old days, when 
poetry was an every- 
day part of culture, it 








FILM MAGIC APPLIED TO A FAMOUS BARRIE FANTASY: 
BRONSON) ARRIVING IN HER FAIRY COACH TO ATTEND THE BALL AT THE PALACE, 
IN “A KISS FOR CINDERELLA,” AT THE PLAZA THEATRE 


As noted on the opposite page, a film version of Sir James Barrie's play, “A Kiss for Cinderella,” was 
recently produced at the Plaza Theatre. The lower photograph here shows Cinderella, recuperating after 
the dream and her illness, accepting the policeman’s proposal. 


in your mind, and that is more than money in your 
purse. It is your critic who has spent his afternoons 
exchanging summer spaciousness for the stuffiness of 
stalls who will get the most out of a matinée in a 
woodland grove He feels the abundant life and 
responds to its high spirits. How many times have 
I added one more to a small and listless “‘ papered *’ 
house and sighed for the dawn! How many times 
have I forgiven players who let boredom creep into 
their work because I knew the play was flat and there 
was sunshine outside! To-day there was nothing to 
extenuate and everything to enjoy—the scene, the 
players, and the play. 

This Rogate natural amphitheatre is perfect. 
From its tiered slope we look down on a space under 
the trees, with exits and entrances through the 
bracken, and these keen Sussex amateurs know how 
to fill it with pictures. Fortune in the weather and 
circumstance in the setting joined hands to give us 
full measure of enjoyment, pressed down and running 
over. It was such fine nonsense that you were com- 
pelled to surrender to its intoxication 

For Mr. Squire never pretends to be serious. He 
has taken all the conventions of Theocritus and held 
the mirror of laughter up to Arcady. We enjoy this 
Robin Hood of splendid heroics, this villainous Sheriff, 
this match-making father, this distracted heroine, and 
this tempestuous Abbess. These modern merry men 
are as full of quips as their girdles are with arrows 
Alan-a-Dale pantomimes as a fantastic Oxford under 
graduate, while rotund Friar Tuck is ever jovial at 
the expense of the Church King Richard and his 
singing Squire come riding through the woods in the 
nick of time, so the villains are sent to the dungeons 
of Nottingham, while a Scotch marriage unites the 
merry men and their brides, to live happily ever after 
in Sherwood. A fine tale and told with spirit. A 
tale to fit the occasion, with many a passage, both of 
word and attitude, that is full of beauty. Simple, 
indeed, but remember that simplicity is the first note 
in nature and the final result in art. It was a romance 
full of savour, “ strong and sweet and sane as a bird's 
song in the rain.” 


came natural and easy 
to make pictures in 
the mind. This age, so 
prosaic and mechani- 
cal, wants its pictures 
made for it. 

People have no use 
for the theatre if it 
cannot fill their eyes and their ears without taxing 
their brains. That is why they love musical comedy, 
farce, revue, and crook drama. It is because life 
is not lived in terms of ‘ Rose Marie’’ or “ The 
Ringer ’’ that they enjoy such pieces. It is the 
illusion which cheats 
them out of facts; and 


CINDERELLA (MISS BETTY 


than these dramatists of the dressing-gown are aware of. 
The inspiring epics do not come out of boudoirs, but 
from the fight against fate with clenched fists. I came 
away from watching another such play quite recently, 
all cocktails and smartness, feeling a new affection 
for musical comedy—about which I am no enthusiast 
for here one can escape the topic and not be devastated 
by corrupt cynicism. 


At this season of the year we may classify plays 
into two kinds—those which survive and those which 
arrive. Broadly, the plays which run like Tennyson’s 
brook evade serious discussion, set out to amuse 
and succeed. Your intellectual cynic might add that 
the real hero is like the real hero of Balzac’s novels, 
the five-franc piece. It is only half a truth. It 
is better to bring false glamour into dull lives than 
none at all. The tragedy is that this refusal to think 
is leading to an incapacity to think. That is why the 
passionate impress is too rare in the theatre—the 
divine fury which possesses a man when, like Hamlet, 
he feels the world out of joint and rages to set it right. 
We have such authors, but the public, seeking only 
amusement, is apt to confuse them with madmen like 
the fool who fired the Ephesian dome. Too much 
money is wasted on the frivolous, and too little spent 
on the sincere and passionately conceived play. 

I do not despair ; nay, we have reason to be proud 
of the fine record of good dramas which have been 
put on in the West End. The entertainment out to 
amuse is always with us. The ancients had their 
circus, the Elizabethans their bear-gardens. The lover 
of and believer in the theatre thinks not of these, but 
of the earnest plays bringing ideas and illuminating 
life. The arrivals in this so-called ‘‘ dead season "’ 
already include two plays we can welcome. “ Dis- 
tinguished Villa’’ has made good at the Little, and 
“ Pillars of Society,’’ so admirably revived at the 
Royalty, deserves to make good. Of course, the 
arrivals include plays that make one wonder how 
they came to be written. I have ceased to wonder 
how they were staged, for money worketh miracles. 
The new play, “‘ Escape,’ by Mr. Galsworthy, should 
adorn the Ambassadors’, for here again we have a 
passionate playwright with an ideal far above the 
purveyors of false glamour. 

But plays like these are not created in a woodland 
dell. Here one may muse and scribble, but the 
passionate impress comes not amid Nature's har- 
monies, but among its discords. It is created among 
the chimney-pots, among the bigness and the littleness, 





was not the theatre 
always a home of 
illusion ? I do not say 
that poetry finds no 
place and that there 
is not a public to en- 
joy the illusion which 
is not made by re- 
flectors. Go to the 
Savoy Theatre and 
watch the ballet—all 
mockery and magic. 
This is a thing of pure 
imagination, and with- 
out it how can you 
enjoy the delightful 
Karsavina as the gay 
Karissima ? But Sir 
James Barrie's fantasy, 
which demands some 
mental activity, has 
this in common with 
flagrantly 
false non-intellectual 
musical comedy. It 
is meant to create an 
illusion, to set the 
wrong end of the tele- 


the most 














scope to your eye. 
Chacun son goitt 
Surely this is far 
healthier and more de- 
sirable than the sight of jaded theatre-goers crowding 
to a play in search of some fresh excitement in spurious 
sex realism. These epigrammatic audacities have be- 
come a nauseating nuisance 


“A KISS FOR CINDERELLA” 


The world is far bigger 


FILMED: MISS BETTY BRONSON AS CINDERELLA, AND 


MR. TOM MOORE AS THE POLICEMAN IN THE FINAL SCENE. 


the courage and the cowardice of human lives. The 
finest romance of all is that of man fighting against 
odds, unbroken in spirit, baffled and thwarted, but 
unconquerable G. F. H 
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BARRIE ON THE FILMS: 


“A KISS FOR CINDERELLA” 


AT THE PLAZA. 



































ABOUT TO TURN THE PUMPKIN (RIGHT) INTO A COACH AND THE WHITE MICE 
INTO HORSES: THE FAIRY GODMOTHER (MISS ESTHER RALSTON) APPEARS TO 
_ CINDERELLA (MISS BETTY BRONSON) OUTSIDE THE “PENNY FRIEND” SHOP, 




























































ABOUT THE GODDESS OF LOVE FROM RICHARD BODIE (MR. HENRY 
( ea VIBART), THE ARTIST WHOSE STUDIO SHE CLEANS. 
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Ss CINDERELLA AND VENUS: “CINDERS" (MISS BETTY BRONSON) er 



































simplicity, humour, and pathos of the original play. In one respect, indeed, the 
screen has an advantage over the regular stage, and that is in the representation 
of the magic change wrought by the Fairy Godmother, and the wonders of 
Cinderella's dream, for the film has resources in these matters which are more 
effective than any theatrical contrivances The film adheres closely to the spirit 


of the play, and the use of extracts from Barrie’s dialogue as sub-titles to the 
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s A TOUCH OF BARRIE HUMOUR IN THE LONDON CINDERELLA'S DREAM: PRINCE > 4 UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE EXECUTIONER’S AXE: CINDERELLA (MISS > 
HARD-TO-PLEASE (MR. TOM MOORE) PUTS A SHILLING INTO THE GAS METER f BETTY BRONSON) CONSIDERS HER ANSWER TO THE ROY .L RIDDLE \ 

‘ s DURING THE BALL. 2 6, PROPOUNDED AFTER THE TEST C? THE GLASS SLIPPER. id, 

ies Se Fe 

The film version of Sir James Barrie's delightful war-time fantasy, “A Kiss for pictures adds to the sense of authenticity Miss Betty Bronson makes a charming 

Cinderella," recently produced at the Plaza Theatre, retains very successfully the figure of the little London servant girl, whose dream came true so unexpectedly, 


and the acting of the other characters is admirable, notably that of Mr. Tom 
Moore as the Policeman who became the Fairy Prince, and of Mr. Henry Vibart 
Cinderella cleans in real life, 
Miss Esther 
Ralston makes a beautiful Fairy Godmother, and the Queen is well represented 
by Miss Dorothy Cumming 


in the double réle of the artist whose studio 
and the royal father of the prince in the dream scenes at the ball. 
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JUSTICE IN 


A LAND APPEALING TO GENEVA: LAW IN 


ABYSSINIA. 


Puorocrarus spy Arie, L. Varces, “ WanperiInc” SpeciaL CorRESPONDENT OF THE IwTERNATIONAL NewsreeL CorPoraTION OF New York. 
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f WHERE “THE VERDICT OF THE UNOFFICIAL JUDGE IS ALWAYS ACCEPTED": ‘ 





















































f{ A “LIMB OF THE LAW” IN ABYSSINIA: A NATIVE POLICEMAN MAKING \ } 
<q AN ARREST IN THE MARKET AT ADDIS ABABA, THE CAPITAL j ‘ AN IMPROMPTU STRBET COURT OF JUSTICE IN ADDIS ABABA. , 
: s & 
r . rs 
a =< 
<= — rs -- 
f A GANG OF PRISONERS CARRYING HEAVY BUNDLES OF TIMBER ON THEIR SHOULDERS THROUGH A METHOD OFTEN APPLIED TO DEBTOR AND CREDITOR, ~, 
\ THE STREETS OF ADDIS ABABA: A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF PENAL METHODS IN ABYSSIN ; CE SS ee: 6 OS @ Ge } 
a Pacts. ” we ‘ CHAINED TOGETHER. a 
prod ——— ----- £ : " 2: 
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i ae gt = yy GESTURES OF THE ABYSSINIAN LITIGANT: ‘| ( AN ABYSSINIAN “CICERO”: A LAWYER PLEADING IN A STREET COURT 
A ST oO j { EAD : 
New, IN REET COURT OF JUSTICE AT ADDIS ABABA. ™ AMID A GROUP OF MEN CARRYING RIFLES. 
OL OOOO LA OAL ARLE LDL AAD A Ae. * in 5 
Abyssinia, as noted in an illustrated article in our last issue, appealed to the and creditor, or accuser and accuse’, linked together with a 4{ft. chain P 
League of Nations against the Anglo-Italian Agreement regarding concessions convenient method of ensuring that the defendant does not enaen, «alain 
sought from the Abyssinian Government Italy has since replied.to the League's we passed impromptu courts of justice, conducted with much explanation pr 
letter. As promised, we give in this number a further instalment of photographs gesture in the midst of an interested crowd. On these occasions any pases = 
~ = , r-Dy 


illustrating the customs of the country. A very interesting account of the judicial 
methods is given by Mrs Rosita Forbes, the well-known traveller, in her recent 
book: “From Red Sea to Blue Nile" (Cassell). “ Wandering, apparently quite 


happily, among the crowd,” she writes, “ were generally several couples of debtor 


may be called in as judge, to settle the disputed ownership of beasts, petty 


thefts, or damage Witnesses often illustrate their Story, mimicking the 
dragging away of a sheep or the purloining of grain with much histrion 
talent. ... The verdict of the unofficial judge is always accepted.’ Mr Forbes 


[Continued opposite 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN ABYSSINIA: A COURT OF DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 


Puorocrarus spy Are. L. Varces, “ Wanperinc” SrectaL CorresrPonpent oF THE INTERNATIONAL Newseret Corporation or New Yor«. 
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> WITH THE JUDGE AND JURY ON A VERANDAH PROTECTED BY BARBED WIRE: THE COURT OF DOMESTIC RELATIONS IN THE MARKET SQUARE AT ADDIS ABABA, A 
- THE CAPITAL OF ABYSSINIA. } 
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; 3 TYPICAL OF THE VOLUBLE ORATORY AND FRANTIC ARM GESTURES WITH WHICH AN ABYSSINIAN LITIGANT PRESENTS HIS CASE: z 
1 MAN AND WIFE BEFORE THE COURT OF DOMESTIC RELATIONS AT ADDIS ABABA. } 
See SS TE UU ———— ms Nd ; 
Continued 
also explains very fully the status and legal rights of Abyssinian women. Marriages is her husband, so nobody can proceed against her judicially without having 
may be either religious or civil. “In the case of bercha (civil marriage) the previously consulted her spouse, who has the choice of publicly supporting her 
reasons (for divorce) may be much more frivolous—a caprice on the part of the in court or paying for her delinquencies. These are nearly always vocal, and 
woman, the omission of some household duties, her neglect of parents-in-law, consist of perjury, libel, false accusation or slander. It is very rare that a 
the husband's refusal to give his wife a present. ... If husband and wife woman commits any graver offence, since blood feuds . . . are carried out by men 
separate, each, at the time of the divorce, has the right to forbid the re and crimes of passion hardly exist in a country where so much license is permitted 
marriage of the other with one given person, who must be named before She may, of course, run into debt or steal, but there is no State prosecution 


witnesses It is generally conceded in Ethiopia that a woman's first judge Abyssinia, so the husband can stifle publicity, if he chooses . . . with dollars 
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LIFE IN THE AFRICAN KINGDOM PROTESTING AGAINST THE! 4 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARIEL L. VARGES, ““ WANDERING” SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT en : 
































ABYSSINIANS AS PASSENGERS ON THE ONLY RAILWAY IN THEIR COUNTRY: 
A STATION ON THE 5SOO-MILE FRENCH LINE FROM JUBITI, IN FRENCH SOMALI- 
\e LAND, TO ADDIS ABABA. 
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SHOWING A GROUP OF SPECTATORS (ON THE RIGHT) BOWING TO THE BODY 
no IS GENERALLY WRAPPED IN A CLEAN CHAMMA AND 
ABYSSINIAN BELLES “AT THE BARBER’S"': A PROFESSIONAL HAIR ~-BRAIDER 

; AT WORK IN THE MARKET SQUARE AT ADDIS ABABA, ARRANGING RIDGED es seen steseees 
COIFFURES. 
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CARRYING A 
CHICKEN: AN 
ABYSSINIAN LADY 
RETURNING FROM 
MARKET, 
FOLLOWED BY 
TWO SERVANTS— 
A TYPICAL WOMAK 
OF THE 
WEALTHIER CLASS 






































SHOPPING IN ADDIS ABABA: ABYSSINIAN CUSTOMERS EXAMINING ARTICLES 
IN AN OPEN-AIR GENERAL STORE. 


























Abyssinia is in the limelight just now through her protest to the League of Nations against 


the Anglo-Italian Agreement, as noted 
illustrated article in our last number. 


in connection with the 


as 
These further photographs from the same source show typical scenes in the life of the capital, Addis Ababa. Describing st 

her impressions of the place, Mrs. Rosita Forbes writes in her delightful travel book: ‘‘ From Red Sea to Blue Nile" (Cassell): ‘‘ The life of the city radiates 
from the markets, where thousands and packed thousands—peasants, merchants, speared hillmen, men-at-arms, women on foot and on donkeys... are wedged + a 
into a human tapestry... . Africa is primitive, and below the surface smoulder the embers of an ancient violence, but here again Abyssinia is not Africa; 4 hi 
for, like the smiles and the gestures of her people, her violence is gentle. The murderer may be hanged in public... but the Abyssinians hate taking life. | ts 


Rather than kill a horse with a broken leg, they will let it linger in uselessness, while no one would think of destroying any of the hordes of dogs which act 
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THE! ANGLO-ITALIAN AGREEMENT: TYPICAL SCENES IN ABYSSINIA. 


RESPONDENT 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL CORPORATION OF NEW YORK. 





A PUBLIC PEST AT ADDIS ABABA: SOME OF THE HORDES OF SCAVENGER DOGS 
THAT SWARM IN THE STREETS BEING FED WITH OFFAL BY A BUTCHER. 


bn -eueveaneunacncenanenensesesunesnsuenaceenscuaysespenermumpamuaneerysssuneeusaceuae nee seeneenseusasueeneceeseesne teuneunauessenecueetessecausenequesssusuenecenneeevenstenenesuevesentsenecueecsecevenenueateenenseasnuesseneuneseete 


AS IT PASSES BY: A FUNERAL PROCESSION IN ABYSSINIA, WHERE THE CORPSE 
CARRIED ON A NATIVE BED BY A PARTY OF BEARERS. 


naan seneenseecuesenecesesseensenesesesettancaneennnectnssesuauansseneetauseeueneusenseeseesn*auevensescausesseeuaesecenecuennenccuneeepessunesenenenuanessounaguacee seumereusenisteupensenecsanencecwesseqeagnnenens senuquannannnneaynte ae Os senses 








AN OPEN-AIR “BAR,"’ WITH BARMAIDS SITTING ON THE GROUND: 
HAVING A DRINK IN ABYSSINIA, WHERE THERE IS NO PROHIBITION, 
BUT MEN DO NOT SMOKE. 


SEWING FOR HIS CUSTOMERS WHILE THEY WAIT: A STREET TAILOR IN ADDIS & 
ABABA PLYING HIS MACHINE IN THE OPEN AIR. <a 


th the as city scavengers and make the night unbearable with their insistent barking.” Later, she describes how the butchers feed them. Of a country funeral procession 
scribing she says: ‘‘ The corpse, wrapped in a clean chamma, was carried by four men on a native bed. ‘The country people do not like corpses,’ said (the spearman 
adiates who had attached himself to us), and they will never look on the face of one. It is covered before the last breath goes out of the body and buried swiftly in 
wedged a hole just deep enough to keep the jackals away.’"’ Especially interesting is her description of Abyssinian women's hair-dressing: ‘‘ The grown woman trains 
Africa; Fi her hair into innumerable fine ridges running from forehead to nape, and the more skilled the dresser, the more tortured appears the skin between them. .. . It 
ng life. takes the whole day, from dawn to sunset, to achieve a masterpiece of the most fashionable kind. . . . The artist who performs this miracle with woolly fuzziness, 
ich act generally in an extreme state of dirt, is paid a dollar for each dressing.” 
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HUMOURS OF THE “ZOO”: STUDIES OF ANIMAL LIFE.—No. XXIII. 


DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY J. A. SHEPHERD. (COPYRIGHTED.) 


















Appa tently 


they have no 
regiuls al 
Ceaving the 
otd foths at 
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“Jione at all,” 
| ther Gls seem 
lo wmdicale. 








By Checr €8f LESSCON the 
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vmmense on the 


appear Lo lake captir ly While Vile. 

seucusty. “Sa Lat to?” 
<3 planty “wu 
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-0r theer grandmother 


' a ctocodle/ 
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( here swe ameusl adm 
that Cher A721 C4SL0n 
Cecame move anunatid 
on the artuwval of the hegpet 
wth a buchel full Sf 

Ht hyppopolamus passing ly may have whiting fer thet meal) 

crushed the hfe out of thecr newly 

hatthed brothers and sistors.“You dont say! - 


<t all the concetn hey appea a mnarnefest. 














“EXPENSIVE ITEMS!’ THREE NEW SHOEBILLS (ARABIC, ABU MARKUB—FATHER OF A SHOE) FROM THE SUDAN. 
“These are birds of distinction writes Mr. Shepherd, ‘ rare visitors at the ' “ What 's this, mother ?"’): “‘ Oh, Shoe Bill, a very expensive item, these days.” 
and we are told that each of these ‘Zoo’ specimens is the 
equivalent in cash value of an up-to-date motor-car, accessories included. Some 


poetic license would be | people would prefer a motor-car. At the moment shown in our last sketch, 
required to write a sonnet to a shoebill. They are costly birds—did not a to mark their appreciation 


*Zoo." The Shoebill is the sole representative of a distinct family with no con- We heard this, 
nection whatever with any other group Also, it is one of the few birds that 
the poets have ignored, perhaps because a nsiderable 


of the probable fate of their grandmother, they 


woman visitor at the ‘Zoo” exclaim (in answer to her young long family’s produced a clatter recalling a jazz band, with castanets and the rattle of bones. 
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THE RICH COLOUR OF BRAZIL: MOUNTAIN AND SEA NEAR RIO. 


Y MARIUS HUBERT-ROBERT 


FROM THE PAINTINGS B 


a 





HILLS A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF BRAZILIAN COAST SCENERY THE BEACH OF IPANEMA, NEAR RIO DE JANEIRO, 


EMERALD SEAS AND PURPLE 
HOWING, IN THE BACKGROUND, THE ROCKY CRAG KNOWN AS THE TWO BROTHERS. 





wt 
2 











' 
GORGEOUS COLOUR AMONG THE FOREST-CLAD MOUNTAINS AROUND RIO DE JANEIRO: DEEP BLUE SHADOWS ON THE SLOPES OF CORCOVADO 
RISING TO A MAJESTK PEAK AND A_ RIOT OF LUXURIANT BLOSSOM AND VEGETATION 
Bra s land of wonderful colour, and its capital lies amid some the grandest by 4 as wrought here a magnificent work of art It is a re cl 
eae Se ward Te uote a Fre ' le to w the above pa flower N and cu i I or d we rea e called the r a] 
, ; istrat The ‘ R i | are parabie we Bra It la Ke ashe ga t e dark 
e 1 Na ed erdure a ed ¢ t est 
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MEDICINE-CASES LIKE VANITY-BAGS: OLD JAPANESE LACQUER. 


By ( Y } e Vi , AX \ Museum ) y Liet Cor. | I STRANGE, C.B.1 4 kK t f )EPARTMENT OF W WORK 



































CARVED WITH A CHINES SAGI AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY /!APANESE 
ACQUER MEDICINE-CASE BY IN FIG. 7 WITH A CHINESE AGE CROSSING A STREAM A LATI 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MEDICINE-CASI BY IN 
































CHINE AGES AND ATTENDANTS IN A GROVE FIG. 4. DECORATED WITH A TREE-PEONY DESIGN: A MIDDLE 
ITEENTH-CENTURY MEDICINE-CASE BY 2} IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MEDICINE-CASE. (4 BY 3IN,) 





Most are of lacquer. The exampies 


costume became debased wit! the introduction of the European style we reproduce were all done in styles introduced from China. The first (Fig 1 


‘For several centuries writes Lieut.-Col. E. F. Strange until the national exquisite craftsmanship was bestowed 


every Japanese was in the habit of carrying hi ipply of medicines on his dates trom the early eighteenth-century, and is in carved wood heavily 
person in a miniature cabinet with compartment it had running lacquered—a style called / ra ’ The subject shows a Chinese sage 


cords for suspension, and a sliding bead to keep the t t At the end of with an attendant bearing a palm-leaf fan The in the form of 
the cords was a toggle w wa passe ipwa beneath the Hotei, one of the Seven Gods of Good Fortune. i ilso a fine piece of work 
girdle and so supported the On the : The other three are examples of Japanese practice in carved red lacquer 


“> 
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TREASURES FROM THE SITE OF THE OLD ROYAL STABLES AT ATHENS. 


By Courtesy or Proressorn Puitapetpnevus, Director or tue Excavations. Puorocrarus sy M. GiancocLou. 








RESEMBLING THOSE ON THE ARCH OF HADRIAN, THE ROMAN EMPEROR WHO 
PARTLY REBUILT ATHENS: A CORINTHIAN CAPITAL DISCOVERED IN A REPAIRED 
. PORTION OF THE ANCIENT CITY WALLS. 


—_—_—_—_ = ——_— = 














FOUND DURING THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS ON THE SITE OF THE OLD ROYAL THE LATEST DISCOVERY ON THE SITE OF THE FORMER ROYAL STABLES AT ATHENS, 
STABLES AT ATHENS, WHERE AN ANCIENT CEMETERY HAS BEEN DISCOVERED: OUTSIDE THE ANCIENT CITY WALLS: A STATUE OF A WOMAN, FROM WHICH THE 
MARBLE FUNERARY VASES CARVED IN RELIEF. HEAD AND ARMS HAD BEEN BROKEN OFF. 





BEAUTIFUL DRAPED STATUE OF AN ATHENIAN WOMAN, 


MASTERPIECE OF GREEK SCULPTURE AND IN A WONDERFUL STATE OF PRESERVATION AFTER 2000 YEARS: A 
STABLES AT ATHENS (HEIGHT, 6} FEET). 


LYING AS IT WAS FOUND, ALMOST INTACT, DURING EXCAVATIONS ON THE SITE OF THE OLD ROYAL 
remarkable discoveries at Athens during excavations of which he times, under that Emperor. The finest of the statues, which | excavated myself, 


clearing a great area at the represents a beautiful woman in exquisitely carved draperies, with a veil over 
It is some 64 ft. high and almost intact, save for the 


scribing the 

in charge, Professor Philadelpheus writes: “ In 
Street of the Stadium, where formerly stood the royal stables, we have just the back of her head. 
brought to light a complete ancient cemetery, outside by left hand, part of the right, and the tip of the nose. It is of the best work- 
Spartans were then trying to prevent the fortification of manship and in perfect preservation after 2000 years in the soil. The date is 
and pedestals | uncertain, as the statue has not yet been removed from the ground and set up 
1 write) a second statue of a woman, 
been discovered, and | enclose 


the city walls built 


Themistocles As the 
available material was used, even funerary pillars 
of beautiful sculpture. on a pedestal. At the last moment (as 


of equal size but lacking head and arms, has just 
illustration.) 


Athens, every 
of statues Consequently we find there to-day fragments 
One object found is a Corinthian capital resembling those on the Arch of Hadrian 


This indicates that the walls were probably repaired at this point in Roman a photograph of this also.” (Upper right 
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| THE “LAST GREAT BATTLE” OF THE TESTS:' 1 


a PHOTOGRAPHS BY SPORT AND 
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A SAD MOMENT FOR AUSTRALIA: WOODFULL BOWLED BY RHODES— 
SHOWING STRUDWICK, ENGLAND'S WICKET-KEEPER (RIGHT), AND 
HENDREN (BACKGROUND) 


THE FIFTH AND LAST OF THIS SEASON’S ENGLAND V. AUSTRALIA CRICKET TESTS, FOUGHT TO 
A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE SCENE AT 



































A DANGEROUS AUSTRALIAN BATSMAN “WIPPED IN THE BUD" BY THE ENGLISH ,icrealia AT THE WICKETS, WITH RHODES BOWLING TO RICHARDSON: (L. TO R.) BACKGROUND e » 


WICKET-KEEPER: STRUDWICK GLEEF Ss R CATCHING 
7 pee ae be , #4 — os oe . RHODES (DELIVERING A BALL), LARWOOD, GEARY, AND HOBBS; FOREGROUND ST 
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A BUSY TIME FOR THE GROUNDSMEN TIDYING-UP AT THE OVAL AFTER THE CLOSE OF PLAY IN THE EVENING THE CROWD AT THE OVAL INDULGING IN HERO-WORSHIP SPEC 


DURING THE TEST MATCH THE PAVILION WHEN STUMPS WERE DRAWN TWO ENGLISH BATS- MEN 
After the inconclusive results of the first four Test Matches this season. due to the vagaries of the English climate, public interest was keenly concentrated . . 
on the fifth and final match, which it was arranged to play out to a finish in order to decide the ‘* rubber The game was begun at Kennington Ova 7" . 


ay, August 14, and continued in the ensuing week Fortunately, the weather on this occasion proved more favourable, though a thunderstorm < 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 


THE FINAL FIGHT-TO-A-FINISH AT THE OVAL. 


GENERAL, CENTRAL PRESS, AND C.N 


STS : 





























PORT AND 
FOUGHT To| A FINISH TO DECIDE THE RUBBER, AFTER FOUR INCONCLUSIVE MATCHES SPOILT BY 0D RESET FOR SD: Bees See SF 6 PLS 
memumentn Gish ciens pam FROM MAILEY—SHOWING OLDFIELD, AUSTRALIA'S WICKET-KEEPER, 
, AND GREGORY (LEFT). 





E SCENE AT 





























AND DURING THE GAME HURT BY A 


(AUSTRALIA'S CAPTAIN, WITH BAT), UMPIRE, WITH HANDS UNPROTECTED BY GLOVES, 
WOOLLEY. RAP FROM THE BALL: H. L. COLLINS (THE AUSTRALIAN CAPTAIN) BATTING. 


COLLINS 
WICKET), AND 


(ENGLAND’S CAPTAIN), 
(KEEPING 


CHAPMAN 
(BATTING), STRUDWICK 


TATE, 
RICHARDSON 


BACKGROUND . 
FOREGROUND STEVENS, 


IN THROUGH A LANE 


OF PLAY PLAYERS COMING 
TO SEE THEM 


f the match opened 


A SIMILAR SCENE AS VIEWED FROM THE PAVILION AT CLOSE 
OF SPECTATORS, AND OTHER ENTHUSIASTS RUSHING UP 
The third day of 


the pitch 


well with 


SEE THE PLAYERS RETURNING TO 
nd the promise 


SPECTATORS RUSHING TO 
AND SUTCLIFFE, RUNNING THROUGH THE THRONG. 
urred during between 


seriously affect 
England began 


venture, 


It did not 


first innings, 


their second 


HERO-WORSHIP 
MEN, HOBBS 

the second and third days. 

slightly ahead on the 


) ENGLISH BATS- 
the night 


a with heavy rain oce 
=)’ with a very interesting situation While Australia was 
of a hard-fought struggle was amply fulfilled 
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PARIS “EMPTYING” AT ITS MOST CROWDED MOMENT! 


FRoM THE PICTURE BY LEO 
4% 
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THE RUSH TO THE SEASIDE: HOLIDAY-TIME AT ohE 
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MENT! PARISIANS LEAVE THEIR CITY TO THE TOURISTS. 


E PICTURE B¢ Leon FAuRET. 








AT oh OF THE BIG TERMINI IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL. 


sian stays people as it is with English folk; but foreign visitors flock to Paris in order to do a little sightseeing on their way to various pleasure resorts, 


ng French i just as Americans and other tourists congregate in our capital 
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|? is not often With the affection of Sinclair Lewis,” and showing his in the West of 
that I can tall, slim figure beside the colonnade at the end of Pump England and in 
claim personal acquaintance with writers whose books I re Court. Now, alas! it is all that remains to me of him, Wales is told in a fascinating volume entitled “ Casties,” 


view, particularly if they ‘* belong to other nations,” I being 
very much of a home bird ; more particularly still if they are 
famous, for your home bird is not “ of a feather” to flock 
with celebrities. This week, however, it does happen that a 
new novel delivered into my hands recalls a brief friend 
ship—too brief from my point of view—that I was privileged 
to form with its genial author But I refuse to regard 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis as belonging to another nation, since 
we both use the Shakespeare, albeit 
certain local variations I do not, of course, suggest any 
close resemblance Babbitt” and Hamlet,” 

as eloquently as Mark Antony 
What I mean is that Mr. Lewis and I both 
regard English as our mother tongue 


language of with 
between 
books 


nor that I review 
buried Caesar 


His new story, “‘ Mantrae” (Jonathan Cape; 7s. 6d 
further Anglo-American 

States into regions where the 
King’s writ runs, and brings a pair of New Yorkers—a 
bachelor lawyer and a stocking merchant making holiday 
in the wilds of Northern Canada—-into contact with several 
British coloniai types at a remote trading post. Among 
them are a Hudson's Bay factor and his wife, a Church of 
England missionary, mem 

bers of the Roval Mounted 


net), has associations, for it 


crosses the frontier of the 
d 


A drawing of Pump 
American 


Court, and a word-picture of an 
with guide-book, roaming the 
Temple Gardens, occur in a work that would bring her 
nearer than any guide can to the living heart of London 

Tne Lonpon Year": A Book of Many Moods, by H 
V. Morton ; decorated from a London Sketch Book by A. 
E Horne (Methuen; 7s. 6d. net). The author describes, 
month by month, typical scenes and social events, in a 
chatty style, humorous dialogue 
One of the best examples is a conversation between an 
Englishman and an American during a cricket match at 
Lord's. Both points of view are well expressed, especially 
the American’s disappointment at the slowness of the 
As a shout goes up from the crowd, he says 


girl, complete 


with many snatches of 


game 


“ Gee, what was that? Darn it all, I've sat 
here since I was ten with my eyes glued to those white pants and 
Then the minute I look at a blamed butterfly 


they pull off the only stunt of the day 


I wasn't looking ! 


nothing 's happened ! 
I wanter like this darned 
game, but I just can’t I don't get it. A bunch of wise-looking 
guys sitting around making polite alfresco tea-party noises to a funeral 


party in white ducks! No, Sir, it’s got me guessing.” 


by Sir Charles Oman, M.P., Chichele Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford, with 105 illustrations, 67 drawings, 5 
plans, 2 coloured plates, and 2 maps (published by the 
Great Western Railway, Paddington Station; 5s. net). 


The price is absurdly low considering the literary charm 
and unimpeachable authority of the 
the beauty and 


book, combined with 
abundance of the illustrations. The 
coloured frontispiece, reproduced from a manuscript that 
belonged to Edward IV., shows a siege of a castle in the 
fifteenth century. The other colour-plate reproduces the 
coats-of-arms of the seven families which have at different 
periods held Warwick Castle. The 
photographs are really exquisite. They incite me to board 
the next * Cornishman ” at Paddington, “ albeit considera- 
tions infinite do make against it,” as Henry 'V. said—con- 
siderations, in my case, mainly connected with the dis 
agreeable necessity of 


numerous full-page 


earning a living. Otherwise, I 
should soon be on those grand cliffs of which the Cornish 
poet sings 


There stood Dundagel throned, and the great sea 
Lay, a strong vassal, at his master's gate, 


And, like a drunken giant, 





Police, and sundry inn- 
keepers, fur - traders, and 
trappers, not to mention 
Canadian Indians. But the 
chief interest is in the friend 
ship of the American lawyer, 
the cultivated and sensitive 
Ralph Prescott, with the hard- 


bitten but good hearted 
trader, Joe Easter a real 

rough diamond” and 
Joe’s giddy young wife, 


Alverna, the erstwhile mani- 
cure girl of Minneapolis, who 
had captured him on one of 
his rare visits to civilisation. 
These three characters go 
to the construction of a 
triangle,” but the pro- 
position is worked out on 
unconventional lines. 


Sinclair Lewis has en- 
larged his boundaries; he 
has left the Middle West for 
the Far North. I should not 
be surprised if in some later 
book he should invade the 
Far East, and ultimately be- 
come cosmopolitan in his 
literary range, for he is much 
given to wandering over the 
face of the earth. *‘ Mantrap”’ 
is not a novel with a purpose ; 
it points no moral and indicts 
no abuses; it is a purely 








sobbed in sleep 


In his chapter on Tintagel 
Castle, Sir Charles Oman 
says Modern historic 
opinion is inclined to accept 
the fact that an Arthur 
Artorius—a Romano-British 
General or Prince, not a 
King of all Britain, really 
existed in the later years of 
the fifth century and the 
early decades of the sixth” ; 
but he 


warns wus against 
the ‘“farrago of Celtic 
legends" disseminated by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, 


which “ falsified all 
British history.”” This seems 
to rule out, historically 
speaking, all the Arthurian 
romances of modern poets, in- 
cluding Tennyson, Matthew 
Arnold, Swinburne, and 
William Morris. 


early 


I find another interesting 
reference to King Arthur 
in a new volume of the 
** ARCH ZOLOGICAL Jour- 
NAL,” Vol. LXXIX., Nos 
313-6. Second Series, Vol. 
XXIX. (published by the 
Royal Archzological Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and 
Ireland; {1 10s., or 7s. 6d. 








human story of character and 
adventure, and I for one 
found it very enjoyable I 
liked especially the humour 
and raciness of the dialogue The French 
and the vivid impressions, M 
conveyed without prolixity, 
of the vast northern 
with their lonely lakes and 
rivers, and the perils of 
rushing rapids and forest 
fires There is also a dramatic strength in many of 
the scenes and situations that marks an advance, I should 
say, in the author’s creative powers 


Poincaré’s Sinking Fund 
of S47 


the sitting. 


In reading the book I was naturally keen to note any 
points of contact with my recollection of the writer. There 
were not very many, tor our meeting occurred in very 
different surroundings from those he here describes. It 
came about by a set of curious chances.” During one 
of my periodic changes of address, I needed a quiet spot 
and I obtained 
a temporary share in some chambers in the Temple. There 
1 found, as a fellow-tenant, the author of Mantrap,” 
then engaged on his Martin Arrowsmith.’ 
window in the Tempk 


to do some writing and bestow my books 


previous novel, 
I never pass a certain 
of mine 


a daily haunt 


without a mental vision of him sitting near it, 





busily typing, with a green ver his eves The old 
Cock Tavern in Fleet Str ewise calls up pleasant 
memories of him in the character of host 


1 was reminded of all these things while Ralph Prescott 
vovaging in Joe Easter’s canoe on the Mantrap River 
was telling him about the sophisticated world London 


Had Joe ev Never ? 
of the Inner Temple, turrets across 
Trafalgar Square on Armistice 
people hypnotised into a unity of 


chocolate 


London ! The library 


ancient lawns 


r been abroad ? 


Day, with ten thousand 
ilence. . Side street 

-windows with the signs which are more 
English than Westminster The black oak fireplace 
at the Cock Tavern.” After reading this passage, I sought 
photograph 


; 


out from among my treasures a inscribed 


National Assemb! 


SPECIALLY CONVENED TO 


proposals, concluded its sittings on August | 
The hostile votes were mainly those of 94 Socialists and 27 Communists present 
spaces, final session after a tirade against the Government by M. Doriot, a leading Communist 

When it was resurned, M. Doriot was expelled, for having ‘ 


INCORPORATE M. POINCARE’S SINKING FUND PROPOSALS IN THE CONSTITUTION 
THE FRENCH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AT VERSAILLES, WHICH ENDED 


M. DE SELVES, ADDRESSING THE ASSEMBLY. 
convened in the Congress Hall at Versailles for the purpose of 


when the Government 


appealed t 


the President a liar.Pholograph by Rol.| 


The American might be induced to guess again if he 
read the dictum of a famous Cornstalk ”’ Nothing 
that ever came out of England has had such an influence 
on character and nation-building as this wonderful game 
of ours.”” Thus begins a book very apposite to recent 


events Tue Game's THE Tune,” A Record of Cricket 
Experience; by M. A. Noble, ex-Captain of Australian 
Elevens ; with special chapters on the genius of Victor 


Irumper and a foreword by Lord Harris; illustrated 
Cassell ; 6s. net) joth on the reminiscent and the tech 
nical sides this book is a notable addition to the literature 
of cricket 


How extensive that literature is may be realised from 
the great variety of sources—prose and verse—trepresented 


in an excellent anthology of the game, BETWEEN THE 
Wickets,” compiled by Eric Parker (Philip Allan and 
Co 7s. 6d. net Among the poets quoted are Byron, 
Calverle Newbolt Andrew Lang and Norman Gak 

Fran I P cr t verse given in part) hav 

always appealed to me, for it was so unexpected to find 
the author of The Hound of Heaven” writing such a 
line as 

O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago! 


Less familiar is Cardinal Manning’s quatrain 


Charles Wordsworth for the gift of a bat 


thanking 


If our national game is unintelligible to American 
visitors, there is another feature of th country which 
attracts them as much as it does the indigenous Briton 
perhaps even more—and that is our relics of medizval 


architecture The romantic history of feudal strongholds 


IN A DISTURBANCE—THE PRESIDENT, 


incorporating in the Constitution 


There was a tumultuous scene at the 
The President put on his hat and suspended 
violence and civil war,” and for having called 


a part). The principal sub- 
jects dealt with are the ex- 
cavations of Bardney Abbey, 
near Lincoln; 
mausolea of the 
wheel” type; the chrono- 
logy of the vaults of Dur- 
ham Cathedral; the mech- 
anism of early clocks and 
watches; and the effect 
of plagues on fourteenth- 
century glass-painting. Mr. 
A. Hadrian Allcroft contributes six new chapters of his 
work, The Circle and the Cross,” 
allusion to Arthurian legend. 


Roman 
cart- 


Bill was passed by a majority 


and here occurs the 


Arthur,” he writes was unquestionably a Brythonic 
hero, probably in particular a Cimbric hero, for thé 
of his chiefest activities are laid in Cumbria, in (¢ 
and in Cornwall 


scenes 
ambria, 
It is arguable that his fabk i empire is 
a faithful reflection of the actual distribution of the Cimbric 
peoples.’ What would Sir Charles Oman say to this? 1 
know not whether it accords with his view: bi 


it anyhow, 
I venture 


to suggest, with all due respect to history and 
archwology, that the Arthur of poetry 
in maintaining his doubtful 
fictitious as the character 


will probably persist 
identity, though he 1 


of Sinclair Lewi It is often the 


ve as 


peopl who never existed that we really know best 
Having almost filled my space, I must postpone for 
fuller treatment certain other books upon my waiting list 


[here is archwological interest, connected with the Elgin 
Marbles, in Ine Letrers or Mary Nispet or Dieteton, 
irranged by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nisbet Hamilton Grant (Murray: 18s. net) Transatlantic 


literature of pre-Babbitt times i represented in two work 


Epcar ALLAN Por,” by Joseph W. Krutch (Knopf; 
ros. 6d. net), and Ine Mauve Decape,” by Thomas 
Beer (Knopf 12s. 6d. net), dealing with American life 
in the nineties On thi ide of the water, Major Fitzroy 


Gardner's More REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD Bonemian ” 


Hutchinson; 18s. net) covers that and other decades, 
before and since I see no danger yet of being “ gravelled 
for lack of matter.” ( E. B. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: ILLUSTRATIONS OF INTERESTING OCCASIONS. 


Puotocrarus sy Central Press, Sport anp General, anv L.N.A. 





























CELEBRATING THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC: CROWDS IN BERLIN, 
ROUND THE STATUE OF BISMARCK, AND A MARCH-PAST OF THE REICHSWEHR BEFORE 
THE PRESIDENT. 











THE HEAD OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC AT THE ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS : 
PRESIDENT HINDENBURG DESCENDING THE STEPS OF THE REICHSTAG AT BERLIN 
TO INSPECT THE GUARD OF HONOUR. 

















bere mes apse nace 








SINCE ARRIVED AT MELBOURNE AFTER CROSSING AUSTRALIA: MR. ALAN COBHAM AT 
CALCUTTA DURING HIS GREAT FLIGHT—HIS SEAPLANE AT REST ON THE HOOGHLY IN TOW 
OF A POLICE LAUNCH. 





















































4 GREAT ADVENTURE FOR A LONDON MOTOR-BUS: ONE OF THE NEW COVERED-TOP A REMARKABLE FIREWORKS EFFECT: THE CAMPANILE AT NAPLES SHOWPF 
TYPE STARTING FROM THE DOCKS FOR AN EXHIBITION TOUR OF THE CONTINENT. “IN FLAMES" DURING THE FESTIVAL OF THE MADONNA DEL CARMINE 
Be celebrated on August I! the seventh anniversary of the adoptior {f the now familiar vered top, recently started for the Continent on a mmercia 

German Reput an stitution, by the National Assembly at Weimar, in 1919 missior t Jemonstrate its superiority and the quality { Britist 

After a ceremony in the Reichstag, President Hindenburg, a mpanied by Herr vehicles, and to promote British trade in genera The bus used is an Associated 

Gessler, the Reichswehr Minister, came down the steps and inspected a guard of Equipment Company model known as the N.S. type Its itinerary includes 

honour mounted by the Brunswick Reichswehr Mr. Alan Cobham recently Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzig, Passau, Vienna, and Gydr The first stage of its 
pleted the outward portion of his great flight to Australia and back, by journey was from the Associated Daimler Company's Works at Walthamstow 

reaching Melbourne on August |! Our photograph illustrates his arrival at to Samuda Wharf, where it was hoisted aboard a barge to be taken to the 5.5 

Calcutta, en route for Australia, July j H seaplane, which alighted on the Amse At Naples the popular festival of the Madonna del Carmine, held 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Puorocrarus sy C.N., Vanpyx, Swatne, Evuiorr anp Fry, Russet, Toricat, P. anp A., Parmer Crark (Camprivce), Wuirtock, AND Puotorress, 















































4 RUSSIAN SOVIET LEADER AN ANGLICISED INDIAN: | THE NEWLY APPOINTED THE NEW MUSICAL DIREC- = A PEER’S SUDDEN “DEATH 
DISMISSED : M. KAMENEFF, (2% THE LATE PRINCE FREDE- ™% GOVERNOR OF CYPRUS: TOR AT “2L0": MR. JOHN IN THE STREET: THE LATE 
COMMISSAR OF TRADE. i RICK DULEEP SINGH. SIR RONALD STORRS. | | ANSELL. | LORD ELDON. 
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ENGLAND'S waw CRICKET vast CAPTAIN WINS Bopp | RECENTLY RECALLED FROM HOLIDAY TO SOFIA || THE CHANNEL HEROINE GREETS HER GERMAN 
aaa fn am. OE COLLINS EL pct ON IMPORTANT NATIONAL AFFAIRS: KING BORIS GRANDMOTHER: MISS GERTRUDE EDERLE, AND HER | 
} on OF BULGARIA. | 
Mt. A AE IB Bs morose one —— jn A. ____ FATHER, AT_BISSINGEN. 
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THE SPIRIT OF SPORT 


The call of the chase finds an echo in the hearts of all sportsmen. For it 
brings a happy stimulation that little else equals in life. Health and hunting 
go together and so does health and......... 


DEWAR’S 














WHEN you buy oil the import- 
ance of the transaction bears 
no relation to the amount of money 
involved. Buy the right oil and you 
protect yourself against mechanical 
failure, and cut down depreciation 
losses. Buy “any old oil” and you 
lay yourself open to grave risks of 
damage to the vital parts of your 
engine and transmission. 


Why run these risks—when one word from 
you will definitely rule them out? That 
word is Mobiloil. ‘‘A,” ‘*B,” or ‘‘ BB” is not 
enough. Say Mobiloil first, and then you are 
assured of permanently correct lubrication. 


Mi exter atitu 


GARGON 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY L™ Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK: NEW ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 


PuoToGRAPHS BY Press CLicnt Puoto. Department, Moscow; Fox Puotos; L.N.A., anv C.N. 
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A PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA: A MOTOR-CAR IN THE FIELDS AT ROSTOFF, 


A LIGHTHOUSE ON WHEELS: A NEW FLOODLIGHT FOR GUIDING AIRMEN AT NIGHT 
ON THE DON, ALMOST HIDDEN BY ENORMOUS SWARMS OF THE INSECTS. 


AT CROYDON AERODROME, WITH A FLAG TO SHOW DIRECTION OF WIND. 





CONTINENTAL AR 
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GROUND-SIGNALS LIKE PLAYING-CARDS, AT LYMPNE AERODROME. A NEW SYSTEM 
OF GIVING LONDON-PARIS AIRMEN WEATHER INFORMATION WHILE THEY ARE IN 
FLIGHT (C, CROYDON; B, BIGGIN HILL). 


HINGED SO THAT IT CAN BE SHUT WHEN NOT REQUIRED: A “SPOT” ON A 
“CARD "'—THE SIGN REPRESENTING “GALES AHEAD "BEING DISPLAYED TO AIRMEN 
IN FLIGHT AT LYMPNE AERODROME. 
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WHERE THE INVALID LORD BLYTH WAS LOWERED ON A ROPE BY HIS NEPHEW, AND OTHER 


COMPLETELY GUTTED INSIDE, WITH MOST OF THE FURNITURE AND PICTURES : 
OCCUPANTS HAD NARROW ESCAPES BY ROPES AND LADDERS: BLYTHWOOD AFTER THE FIRE. 


BLYTHWOOD AFTER THE FIRE—A VIEW THROUGH THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


In some parts of the world, as in southern Russia, locusts are as destructive as | with the spots made of boards hinged so that they can be opened or shut as 
they were in Egypt in the days of Moses. We have at various times illustrated required. In the left-hand photograph the cards show in turn the height of 
similar plagues in Italy, Palestine, and South Africa. Several new devices for clouds, height of the lowest cloud, and weather ahead.——Exciting rescues 
guiding airmen have been installed on the London-Paris air route. At Croydon occurred during the fire at Blythwood, the house of Lord Blyth at Stansted, 
a new type of lighthouse lantern on wheels, called a floodlight, gives bearings to near Bishop's Stortford, in the early hours of August 11. When it was discovered, 
airmen landing at night It has a central beam like a searchlight, along which about 2 a.m., by the butler and footman, who slept in the basement, the staircase 
the pilot descends, and a wider, less intensive beam surrounding it The machine (the only means of exit) was in flames. Lord Blyth, who is an invalid, was 
is shifted according to the direction of the wind ascertained by the diced flag lowered on a rope by his nephew and heir, Mr. lan Blyth; and five women 





on top The new ground-signals for weather warnings resemble huge playing-cards, servants were saved with difficulty from the upper floors by ropes and ladders. 
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DARWINISM TO-DAY, AND SOME PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “ The Infancy of Animals,” “ The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc.” 


H™” many times during the last few years have 

we been gravely assured that ‘‘ Darwinism is 
dead’’? Those who adopt this slogan never seem 
to worry about the possibility of premature burial, 
and they are quite unable to give the necessary death 
certificate before the burial can be proceeded with. 
The explanation of this 


now have an almost perfect sequence of forms, passing 
gradually from one to another. It may be said, he 
holds, that the modes of the origin of species are now 
well known; while the causes of the origin of species 
are even more obscure than in Darwin’s day. He 
cited by way of illustration the case of the evolution 
of the elephant, among 
others. The trend of his 





deplorable attitude is 
obvious enough. It is 
rooted in fear, because, 
somehow, the Evolution 
theory is supposed to in- 
troduce into men’s minds 
some subtle poison which 
must inevitably result in 
their moral and spiritual 
ruin. Hence “ Darwin- 
ism ’’ must be discredited. 

Those of us who have 
some first-hand know- 
ledge of the underlying 
facts on which the evolu- 
tion theory is founded 
deplore the travesty of 
this theory which is 
always presented to the 
uninitiated ; yet we can 
do so little to place the 
facts in their true per- 
spective. And this be- 
cause the layman cannot, 
of necessity, properly 
appreciate the nature of 
the evidence on which 
that theory is based 








meaning, at least, will be 
appreciable from a glance 
at the adjoining “tree of 
descent ’’ of the modern 
elephant, recently set forth 
by Professor Osborn himself. 

We start with a small animal of 
about the size of a large pig, and bear- 
ing no likeness to an elephant. As we 
follow the history of its descendants 
through the ages, we find the tree 
giving rise to lateral branches terminat- 
ing in many extinct lines of descent, but 
the main stem ending in the modern 
Indian and African species. They be- 
come more and more “ elephantine ’’ 
as we approach nearer and nearer to 
our own times, as though they were 
giving expression to some inherent pre- 
determining cause with an inevitable 
ending. When, however, these several 
succeeding forms come to be closely 
examined, one feels, somehow, that 
Professor Osborn has a little over- 
emphasised his statement as to the 
hidden causes for these changes. They 
begin with a small animal which evi- 














No more striking illus- 
tration of this fact can 
be found than that fur 
nished by the address of 
the late Lord Salisbury, 
who occupied the Presi 
dential chair at the 
Oxford meeting of the 
British Association in 
1894. It is not that the 
layman is inherently in- 
capable of understanding, so much as that he is 
unable to devote years of intensive study to the 
subject. His experiences belong to another “‘ Universe 
of Discourse.’” Yet every one of us should have at 
least some first-hand knowledge of living things, be 
they plants or animals; and in proportion as that 
knowledge increases so will a new and more wonder- 
ful and more beautiful world reveal itself 

We are constantly told that the weakness of the 
evolution theory is manifest, if only because the high 
priests of science are always contradicting one another ! 
But they, too, are seekers after truth ; and the material 
they are called upon to examine is 
capable of many interpretations. 
Living tissues are not as amenable 


INCLUDING EXTINCT FORMS UNKNOWN 
TO DARWIN: STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE ELEPHANT 
According to the late Dr. Andrews, the evolution 
of the elephant began with the little Mcritherium 
(bottom, left), and passed on to Palaomastodon. 
Professor Osborn, however, holds that we must 
begin with Palaomastodon. But, be this as it 
may, the evidence of a gradual evolution is 
unquestionable.—{After Professor Osborn.] 


dently lived upon roots, which were not 
dug up, pig fashion, by the aid of a 
leathery snout, but by means of a pair 
of chisel-like teeth projecting from the 
end of the lower jaw, aided by a similar 
pair in the upper jaw. The creature 
had to dig for its daily bread. ‘ Use”’ 
enlarged the digging lower teeth and 
their supporting sockets, and as these 
lengthened the upper lip became drawn 
out into a prehensile snout. This at 
last attained sufficient length to enable the animal 
to twist off herbage and convey it to the mouth 
Whether choice or necessity brought about this 
change in the diet, the persistent use of the incipient 
trunk increased its size, while the decline in its 
digging activities reduced the length of the lower 
jaw, so that at last it shortened up, till now no more 
remains than is sufficient to hold the enormous 
grinders, serving the purpose of mill-stones. With the 
lengthening of the trunk the upper tusks were brought 
into use for uprooting trees, to get at their fruit. 
Hence their enormous increase in size 


the late Dr. C. W. Andrews, of the British Museum, 
after his discovery of Moeritherium in the Fayum. 
Darwin would have rejoiced at evidence such as it 
has been the good fortune of Professor Osborn to 
accumulate, for in Darwin’s time the elephant 
stood, so to speak, on an isolated peak; we could 
not even guess at the probable likeness of its 
ancestors. 

We are much in the same position to-day in regard 
to the early history of the whales and porpoises. For 
between the earliest known fossils and the present- 
day forms there is a hopeless gap. Why have some 
species such a formidable array of teeth, and others 
none? In no case, after one or two fossils, can we 
distinguish different kinds of teeth—incisors, canines, 
and grinders: all alike are “ peg-shaped.’’ But more 
than this. Whence came that extraordinary structure 
known as “ baleen,”’ or ‘“‘ whalebone’’? We have, 
as yet, not the slightest clue. And, to add to the 
mystery, we know that the “‘ whalebone whales ”’ had 
a large number of teeth, for they are found to this day 
in the jaws of every embryo of this type; but before 
birth every one vanishes 

We are faced with another insoluble problem in 
the ammonites. These once swarmed in the seas all 











J 
AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF EVOLUTION: SPECIMENS 
OF THE EXTINCT AMMONITES, WITH INEXPLICABLE 
VARIATIONS IN COILING. 
The Ammonites, just before their final extinction, began to uncoil 
their shells, thus evolving new types, which included a perfectly 
Straight, rod-shaped species The central upper figure, and that to 
the right, show two stages in the evolution of an ascending spiral 
from a flat, coiled shell, wherein the coils were closely apposed. 








over the world. But before they finally disappeared 
their strangely wrought and closely coiled shells 
began to uncoijl. Various stages are exhibited in 
the above photograph, wherein two 
new types appear. One of these 
as it uncoiled began to coil again, 





to experiment as is the matter which 
forms the subject of investigation 
by the chemist and the physicist. 
The possibilities and difficulties of 
interpretation, where the facts were 
not in dispute, were well illustrated 
during the address which opened the 
proceedings of the Zoological Section 
at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation last week, when Professor 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, one of 
America’s foremost palzxontologists, 
set forth his views on the present 
position of ‘‘ Darwinism.”’ I can give 
no more than a bare outline of his 
views; but if I can help to ‘show 
what he was “driving at’’ I shall 
have achieved some success at least 








and this time in an ascending spiral ; 
the final stage resulted in a _ shell 
like (shall we say ?) an elongated 
whelk-shell. The other type ended 
in a _ perfectly rod-shaped shell. 
Here, again, we have no sort of 
clue as to the “ causes’’ at work, 
though we have evidence enough of 
“ evolution,”’ albeit rather in an 
apparently retrograde direction. 

It cannot be denied that Dar- 
win’s conception of evolution as the 
gradual transformation of plants and 
animals through succeeding genera- 
tions, as a response to the demands 
of the “ struggle for existence,’’ has 
been abundantly justified. The pre- 
cise character of the “ causes’’ is at 








His thesis was that “ the problem of 
the Origin of Species in 1926 is 
absolutely different from what it was 
in 1859, and this because of the vast 
harvest of fact which has been gar- 
nered-during these sixty-seven years.” 

In Darwin's day, he pointed out, no more than 


1200 species of mammals were known to science; the 
number now has risen to 12,500. And the same 


immense increase is true in regard to extinct species 


Between what were isolated groups of animals we 


ONE OF THE MYSTERIES AS TO THE CAUSES 


BALEEN (WHALEBONE) IN A GREY-WHALE’S SKULL 


The origin of baleen, or “ whalebone,” such as that seen hanging from the upper jaw of the skull of 
the rare Grey-whale, is at present mysterious. This well! illustrates Professor Osborn’s contention as to 


our ignorance of the causes of evolution 


Professor Osborn, in the course of a long and 
strenuous life spent in the study of fossil reptiles and 
mammals, has produced an astonishing array of 
instances of this kind rhe story of the ele phant was 
due, in the first instance, one likes to remember. to 


OF EVOLUTION: THE EXTRAORDINARY 


present too elusive to be formulated, 
but, we need not despair, because at 
presfit we can but see “ through a 
glass darkly.” Though we now grope 
in the dark, the light will come. 
Even the gibes of the uninformed 
are helpful, if only because of the incentive to in- 
crease our endeavours to justify the faith that is 
in us—a faith which is built on solid facts, but 
not always capable of expression in terms such as 
will come within the grasp of the multitude 
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ALL FOR ABDULLAS 





























LOOT. 


Ah, where did charming Vashti learn to loot 
In frocks and furs so fashionably cute ? 

With perfect poise she aims to “make a hit” 
And never fails to “get away with it.” 

Poor Archibald, who lacks all sense of fun, 
Peers wildly down the muzzle of a “ gun.” 


His store-teeth rattle loudly in his head— 

’Twere far more merciful to shoot him dead ! 
The heartless siren gathers to her breast 

Each fragrant casket of Abdulla’s Best, 

And gaily flits away into the blue 

Despite his anguished whimper—“ Take me too”! 


—F. R. HOLMES. 


ABDULLA surers CIGARETTES 


TURKISH EGYPTIAN VIRGINIA 
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Very practical and hygienic 1s this Frigidaire cabinet, 
which keeps the food always at a temperature well below 
the safety point. It is entirely automatic, the electric 
motor turning on and off as the temperature requires. 


Do you prefer a Brigand, a 


Original Hats ps eton Sailor, or a Valentino ? 
Lately Arrived = this somewhat surprising question 
in London. 


will soon become quite an every- 
day occurrence. Let me hasten to dispel any possible 
illusion, and say at once that these are all new hats 
christened in a romantic manner. They are rather of 
the same genre in style, but with a subtle difference 
which justifies their names. The “ Valentino,” 
naturally, is a dashing affair, very wide-brimmed, 
with a tall, straight crown, worn with a slight exotic 
tilt. Velvet and panne are often chosen as the means 
of expression, and one or two of the most advanced 
have a chin-strap to add to the Spanish atmosphere. 
The ‘‘ Breton Sailor” is of a quieter disposition. 


The brim and crown are a little smaller, and it may 
be worn in country as well as in town. Speckled felt 
* Eclabusé,”” and velours in new colours 


christened 




















Fitted with every luxury for a comfortable picnic 
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HOW THE BRIGAND, THE BRETON SAILOR, AND THE VALENTINO ARE A FAMOUS 
TRIANGLE IN THE COMPLICATED STORY OF OUR NEW AUTUMN HATS; AND, BY 
| WAY OF CHANGE, HERE ARE SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MODEL HOUSEWIFE. 








are strong rivals here, and also for the “ Brigand ” 
hat, whose floppy brim and rounded crown answer 
for its name. There are, too, of course, small hats 
innumerable, for it has been decreed that no modern 
woman’s wardrobe shall be without such a useful 
accessory. The brim of the small hat grows smaller 
as the crown grows taller; but to avoid any semblance 
of a chimney-pot, the latter is punched and folded in 
many amusing ways. 


. In the history of the two-piece 
The Two-Piece suit there have been two phases— 
Suit with first, the dress and coat of one 
a Difference. material; then the dress of silk 
and the coat of repp or satin lined to match the frock. 
In the new two-piece models, however, each portion is 
far more independent of the other. Colours and 
materials are often quite different, with perhaps a 
suggestion of harmony in the trimming alone. One 
model, for instance, has a frock of bright green silk 
serge with a narrow piping of black ribbon, while the 
coat is black face-cloth trimmed with fur. Face-cloth 
is a favourite material for the coats, and 
frocks are of the new silk serge, a wonderfully 
supple material which tailors admirably. In 
many of these there is certainly the indication 
of a waist-line, but, as though apologising for its 
temerity, it is introduced at the front or 
back only. On the whole, the backs are 
straight again, like the pillar-box dresses 
of two years ago, while in front 
appear small belts in a jumper-suit 
effect. So far, skirts seem to be as 
short as ever, but only the coming 
dress shows can prove whether this is 
a definitely established law. 


The newest tweeds 
are so soft and sup- 
ple in texture that 
they seem like silk 
compared with the old-fashioned heavy 
material usually associated with the 
name. At Jay’s, Regent Street, W., 
there are delightful suits for the moors, 
made of this fine tweed, introducing 
the jumper coat buttoning right up 
to the neck, which can be worn with 
or without a blouse. They are 10} 
guineas, and for a similar amount can 
be obtained perfectly tailored coats 
and skirts of real Scotch tweeds from across the 
Border. Many distinctive patterns are available, 
woven in soft colourings Then there 

are pretty jumper suits in a sports cloth 

of the “ flannel"’ variety, with bordered 

facings, available for 74 guineas; and 

9} guineas is the price of a 


Tweed Jumper 
Suits for 
the Moors. 


™ fascinating three - piece affair of 

a> 3% alpaca wool with a multi-coloured 
“a y striped skirt, a waistcoat in 
x > ATT _— blended shades of mauve and 


red, and a plain cardigan 
in the predominating 
colour. 


A Simple Method of 
Preserving Food. 


Practical experience has 
proved the invaluable 
advantages, both hygie- 
nic and convenient, 
gained by the method of 
preserving food by 
electrical refrigeration 
Equipped with every 


this compact tea-basket from Mappin and Webb's, 


158, Oxford Street, W. Itis obtainable for two or four persons, and ensures that nothing is ever forgotten 


4 holiday treat which all kiddies 
love is the present of a large box of 
Maison Lyons chocolates, which, 
as everyone has surely proved 
are always 


improvement in this respect is the Frigidaire cabinet, 
of which one is pictured on the left of this page. 
Inside the lower doors is the electrical motor which 
keeps the temperature of the air in the safe at a 
point several degrees lower than that at which no 
germs can live. And this is achieved by dry cold, 
which is an obvious improvement over damp, melt- 
ing ice. The motor automatically ceases work when 
the air is cold enough, and begins again at any 
raising of the temperature caused, perhaps, by opening 
the door or placing inside a warm joint. Con- 
sequently, the minimum current is used, turning 
on and off at just the right moment without any 
human attention. Even during a heat wave the 
running of it costs only threepence or fourpence a day. 
At the same time, on the small trays at the left-hand 
side are cubes of ice, made automatically from pure 


















perfectly delicious 


drinking water, so that they may be used for desserts 
or drinks. However small or large the household may 
be, a Frigidaire cabinet proves invaluable, and especially 
where there are children who would suffer if the food 
were not absolutely fresh both in winter or summer. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
Frigidaire, Delco-Light Company, Imperial House, 
Kingsway, W.C., or a personal visit there will show 
a convincing test of the machine in action 


A good picnic basket is an in 


For Holiday 


i vestment every motorist should 
Picnics. 


make, for it will last for years and 
will ensure comfort always. A large choice of compact, 
well-constructed picnic equipment is to be found at 
Mappin and Webb's, 158, Oxford Street, W The tea 
basket on the left, for instance, contains kettle and 
stove, tea-infuser, cups and saucers, spoons, canisters, 
etc., and is available for {3 15s. for two people ; whil 
a luncheon-basket, with stainless steel cutlery and 
plated fittings, is 44 15s. Then there are light refresh 
ment cases of solid leather, containing a Thermos 
flask and plated sandwich-box, for {2 15s An illus 
trated catalogue devoted to these accessories will be 
sent to all readers on request 


Holiday time for the kiddies is the 


Chocolates with 
season when they clamour for 


a Reputation. 
sweets, and their delight is ur 


bounded when they are given Maison Lyons Choc 
lates, which are famous for their delicious flavours 
There is infinite variety in their centres, and thev are 
Another im 


nourishing as well as being luxuries 
portant poimt in their favour is that they cost or 
4s. alb., and are obtainable practically everywhere 
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FAMOUS SPORTING CLUBS OF THE WORLD 







Up the Banking at Brooklands 
(inset-—the Club Pavilion). 





By Appointment 
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THE FATHER OF ALL SCOTCH WHISKIES 
ESTABLISHED 1627 


Issued by JOHN HAIG & CO. LTD. (Owning Haig & Haig, Led), DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, S.W.1 
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BROOKLANDS AUTOMOBILE 
RACING CLUB. 


At least one visit to Brooklands should be 
included in the education of every motorist. It 
is an inspiring — to stand and watch the 
competing cars for the first time on the edge of 
that saucer-like strip of concrete which is set so 
picturesquely in the pine-clad Surrey hills. Here 
is motoring without restraint—where the wings 
of speed can be fearlessly outspread. 


When the late Mr. Locke King built the track in 
1906 he did a service to a fine British industry 
which it can never sufficiently repay. Motor 
racing has played a splendid part in the develop- 
ment of the British Motor car. It is at Brooklands 
that new designs, new types and improvements 
are put to the test. The strenuous conditions of 
a race probe every part for faults and flaws. 
Racing has improved the “breed”—that every 
motorist will admit. A motor race to-day, apart 
from all this, is a sporting event of wide appeal. 
It attracts to Brooklands a gay crowd of motorists, 
who take the keenest interest in every detail. 


The B.A.R.C. itself is a club of enthusiasts, of 
intrepid racing drivers and practical engineers— 
who have made that three miles of track at Brook- 
lands a power in motoring circles the world over. 


Since 1627 the Clubman's Whisky, chosen 
for its wunswervingly high standard 
of quality, has been dohn Haig. 
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THE WORLD OF WOMEN. 
“THE QUEEN'S stay at Goldsborough Hall was not 
a long one. Her Majesty was doubtless anxious 

to get to Balmoral for its rest and bracing breezes. 
The King, after shooting in Yorkshire with the Duke 
of Devonshire, 
and in Lanca- 
shire with the 
Earl of Sefton, 
will join’ her 
Majesty. It is 
some years since 
the King has 
shot with Lord 
Sefton, who is a 
charming host. 
Viscount Moly- 
neux has been 
an A.D.C. since 
1919. His 
younger and 
only brother was 
in the Navy, and 
was killed in the 
action at Jut- 
land in 1916; a 
year later the 
only daughter, 
FORMERLY MISS ANGELA TOLLE- Lady Evelyn 
MACHE : LADY BELPER. 
Photograph by Hay Wrightson, 

















Molyneux, died. 
The Countess of 
Sefton is well 
The King’s visit 
to Abbeystead, their place in Lancashire, was a great 
pleasure to her. She is a sister of the Earl of Bradford, 
and their mother is extra Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. 
Lady Sefton is a good shot and a fine horsewoman. 
Lord Sefton suffered from neuritis in the arm for a long 
time, but at Goodwood he had discarded his sling and 
was using his hand normally. He is, on his mother’s 
side, a relative of Lord Hylton, and he succeeded two 
brothers in the family honours. His younger and 
only surviving brother, Major the Hon. Richard 
Molyneux, is a Groom-in-Waiting to the King. 


known as a hostess and sportswoman. 


Hostesses for the Scottish season are already 
installed in their various houses and lodges and 
Lady Lovat will be at Beaufort Castle, 
Beauly, where there will be house parties during the 


residences. 


season. The Castle is a fine pile, situated near the 


Beauly River, in 
which the salmon- 
fishing is excellent. 
Lord Lovat lets out 
some of his further 
afield moors, but 
keeps those near the 
Castle and the best of 
the salmon-fishing for 
himself and his guests. 
Lady Lovat is a niece 
of the Countess of 
Oxford and Asquith. 
On the death of her 
father last year the 
Barony of Ribbles- 
dale became extinct. 
Her sisters are the 
Hon. Lady Wilson and 
the Countess of West- 
morland. The Scot- 
tish Barony of Lovat 
dates from 1458. The 
Frasers, of which clan 
Lord Lovat is head, 





ENTERTAINING IN SCOTLAND: 
VISCOUNTESS DEVONPORT. 
Photograph by J. Russell and Sons. 


have adhered, so far as its heads are concerned, to the 


CHATELAINE OF BEAUFORT 


BEAULY: 
LOVAT. 


CASTLE, 


Camera Portrait by Bertram Park. 





LADY 


old Roman Catholic 
faith. Lord Lovat 
fought in the South 
African War, for 
which he raised 
Lovat’s Scouts, and in 
the Great War. He 
has been several times 
mentioned in  de- 
spatches, and has the 
D.S.O. His son, the 
Master of Lovat, is in 
his sixteenth year; 
there is a younger son, 
the Hon. Hugh Fraser, 
and one daughter, the 
Hon. Magdalene 
Fraser. Lady Lovat 
is tall and graceful, 
and is well known in 
London, where she 
entertains in her house 
in Upper Grosvenor 
Street, and where she 
is interested in good 
works, 











season at Kingie, where Lord Belper has rented the 
deer forest from Lochiel. It is a good one, which 
should afford from thirty to forty stags and fine 
salmon-fishing on the upper Garry and Loch Quoich. 
Lady Belper is the younger daughter of the Hon. 
Douglas and Mrs. Tollemache, of The Moat, Ipswich. 
She is Lord Belper’s second wife. She has a son who 
was two years old in June. 


Viscountess Devonport will be hostess at Kinloch 
Amubree, which gives good bags of grouse, and fishing 
in the River Braan and lochs on the 5000 acres of 
moors. Lord and Lady Devonport have two sons 
and a daughter, whose young friends are always 
welcome guests. Later on, Lord Devonport has some 
good partridge and pheasant shooting at Gatton Park, 
with Sir Jeremiah Colman. 


The past season was remarkable for its dearth of 
important weddings. Many matrimonial events took 
place, but those of first-rate importance were very few, 
and of those some took place out of town, including 
the marriage of Lord Leslie. That of the Hon. Gilbert 
and Mrs. Hay was the most important, and was 
celebrated at the end of July. What the reason for 
this lack of mar- 
riages among the 
high aristocracy 
was it would be 
difficult to say— 
certainly no 
dearth of highly 
eligible young 
men. Possibly 
the autumn may 
have many en- 
gagements. One 
already an- 
nounced is of the 
Master of Falk- 
land, eldest son 
of Viscount and 
Viscountess } 
Falkland, to Miss 
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Joan Sylvia \ sa 
Southey. The See 
bride-elect is a — 





sportswoman de- 
voted to outdoor 
life and animals. 
She is a daughter 

{Continued overleaf. 


ENGAGED TO THE MASTER OF 
FALKLAND: MISS JOAN SOUTHEY 
Photograph by Hay Wrightson. 
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IMPERIAL 


AIRWAYS 


The only BRITISH Air Line to and from the Continent. 
Write for Time Table and full particulars to 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS LTD. 
Air Port of London, CROYDON. 


"Phone: CROYDON 2046. 


Telegrams: “ FLYING, CROYDON” 


OR AT ANY TRAVEL AGENCY 
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Take your meals as you 
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take your stories, “with 
a grain of salt” but let 


the salt be 


(erebos) 


SALT 


Supplied to the House of Lords. 
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Coolness in a cigarette 


comes of quality. You can only 


make a cool-smoking cigarette 
out of the best tobacco. Greys 
smoke so cool because they are 


made of 100 per cent. pure Virginia, 
faultlessly filled. To the smoker 


this means coolness, and coolness 
means a mellow smoothness 


for the tongue and throat 
and an exquisite flavour 
for the palate. 
Test every 
cigarette 
by cool- 

ness. 


TEST 
Greys 





GREYS 


6a How very cool! 2Or 


10«6 





Major Drapkin €£ Co., London. Branch of The United Kingdom Tobacco Co. Ltd. 






















Continued.) 
of Captain and Mrs. C. B. Southey, and a niece of Lady 
Newborough. She was presented this year with the 
latter’s only child, the Hon. Stella Wynn, and since 
then has gone about with her. 
is an old one, dating from 1620, the present holder 


rhe Falkland peerage 


of the title being the thirteenth Viscount. The family 
played an important part in the Civil War; the second 
Viscount was the famous Cavalier who was Secretary 
of State for a time to Charles I., and fell at Newbury. 
Che Master is in his twenty-first year, having come of 
age last January. Miss Southey went with Lord and 
Lady Newborough and the Hon. Stella Wynn by air 
to Brussels, where they had tea, returning to London 
for dinner, having lunched at Ostend. In spite of 
the youth of the pair, the wedding will, I believe, be 
an autumn one. Miss Southey is very pretty and a 
great favourite, being very natural and happy- 
natured, and not one of the ultra-modern girls. 


Lady Sinclair, wife of Sir Archibald Sinclair, will be 
at Dalnawillan Altnabreae for shooting. Thurso 
Castle, Sir Archibald’s family seat close to the sea, 
is let. He is Member for Caithness and Sutherland, 
and prior to the shooting season made a round of a 
large part of his constituency, accompanied by his 
very attractive wife, who is a cousin of the Duke of 
Sutherland, her mother being the only surviving sister 
of Lady Millicent Hawes. Sir Archibald served in the 
Great War, and has been secretary to the Secretaries 
of State for War and for the Colonies. 


Lady Findlay will be with Sir John at Aberlour, 
his own seat, where there will be entertaining for the 
season. They have three sons, all good sportsmen, 
although the youngest is only sixteen. The only 
unmarried daughter is Miss Elizabeth Findlay; the 
married daughter is Lady Lucas Tooth, the pretty 
young wife of our youngest Member of Parliament, 
who had a Baronetcy specially created for him. His 
three cousins having been killed in the war, the first 
baronetcy became extinct, and the new one was con- 
ferred on the son of their eldest sister. Re Te Tes 


THE CRYSTALLISATION OF EUROPE 
(Continued from page 422.) 
in order that their legitimate rights should be defended 
against the audacious attacks of the Revolution. When 
Cavour was recalled to power and invaded Central Italy, 
which was in revolt against its former governments, all 
the Ministers Plenipotentiary accredited to the Court of 
Turin were charged by their Governments to protest against 
this violation of Right which the Dynasty of Savoy was 
committing against the weaker legitimate dynasties. 
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But of what use could these protestations be when events 
were rushing forward with such force ? 

The campaign of 1859, by enfeebling the Austrian 
Empire which supported it, had caused the condition of 
things established in Italy in 1815 to crumble away. Force 
would have been required to re-establish it. Alone or with 
the help of other defenders of the legitimate principle, the 
Empire of Austria would have had to declare war against 
Piedmont again, to invade Central and Southern Italy, 
and to bring back and reinstate by force the old dynasties 
against whom so strong an opposition had arisen in one 
word, begin again the war which France and Austria had 
so precipitately interrupted for fear of ulterior complications. 
Was it possible to think of engaging in such an adventure ? 
And if it was impossible to begin the war again on a grander 
scale, there was nothing left but to leave the country to 
extricate itself as best it could from the very confused 
situation into which the war of 1859, the armistice of 
Villafranca, and the timid peace of Zurich had plunged 
it. Thus it was that the League of Dynasties found itself 
suddenly, in 1860, powerless to defend legitimate rights, 
and that the crystallisation of the Holy Alliance was 
definitely and unexpectedly broken. When the Prussian 
Minister came to Cavour to protest against the annexation 
of Central Italy, Cavour replied, ‘‘ One day you will thank 
us for having shown you the way.” 


That experience might be repeated in a different form. 
The League of Nations is not really so new a thing as its 
name seems to indicate. The European States have 
always felt the necessity, after every general war, of arrang- 
ing matters mutually among themselves according to 
principles capable of assuring a certain stability and 
security After the Thirty Years’ War a system of rules was 
introduced, under the name of Public Law, which assured 
a certain amount of order in Europe until the French 
Revolution After the wars of the Empire, the under- 
standing between the great dynasties, from 1815 to 1914, 
complete till 1848, though only partial after that, was still 
capable of assuring forty-four years of peace to Europe 
after the war of 1870. To-day, after the World War, we 
have the League of Nations—that is to say, the ensemble 
of rules and principles elaborated by them, and which they 
impose on the associated States with the support of public 
opinion, and of all interests which have coalesced in favour 
of peace. In its particular form the new attempt will have 
neither more nor less vitality than its predecessors. The 
League of Nations will impose itself on all the States, and 
will render the greatest service, so long as Europe needs 
peace and has reason to fear a general conflagration. 
But it is not yet the institution destined to bring about the 
reign of God on earth or eternal fraternity between the 
States. Like the Holy Alliance, it may become feehle 
and gradually powerless, especially if the danger of general 
wars were to diminish and if local wars once more became 
necessary to solve questions otherwise insoluble. 

The events of 1859-60 show us how the fundamental 
rights of life can impose themselves in our continent on 
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crystallisations that have become useless. The Holy Alliance 
was also instituted to maintain in @ternum the status quo 
of 1815; and yet in 1860, despite its crushing force, it 
had to recognise the fails accomplis. Why? Because the 
faits accomplis represented a solution of the Italian problem 
which had been obtained without a general war; and 
because, in order to set aside that solution, it would 
have become necessary to provoke an enormous con- 
flagration. This reversed situation was the unforeseen 
result of half a century of history; as soon as Europe 
realised this, the Powers of the Holy Alliance bowed them- 
selves before it, having understood that the integral applica- 
tion of their principles would have produced evils much 
more grave than their partial violation. The same thing 
would happen if one day the League of Nations wished to 
crystallise Europe by preventing its evolution in directions 
towards which profound vital necessities were urging it. 
An institution like that at Geneva can only act to the extent 
to which a fixed order among certain groups of powers 
represents at the same time a vital necessity and a practical 
possibility. That is why it may be hoped that the League 
of Nations will for several generations have a brilliant rdle 
to play and good work to do, especially in Europe. 

In Europe, in that over-populated continent where 
States can only survive thanks to a close economic and 
intellectual collaboration, long periods of peace are a con- 
dition of their common existence. I am not sure that the 
same thing can be said of many Asiatic States. A part of 
Asia is in a condition of ferment and profound transform- 
ation, which seems to make all crystallisation of a settled 
order impossible in the near future. Also, it does not seem 
possible that the League of Nations will be able to do much 
to solve problems like those which are propounded by the 
Chinese revolution, or by the definite organisation of the 
ancient territories of the Turkish Empire. 

In America, on the contrary, an institution like the 
League of Nations seems less necessary than in Europe, 
if it is not, indeed, superfluous. The States are so big, they 
have still so little contact with each other, they are so 
little armed, that the dangers of war are very small, if not 
non-existent. Peace and international order are almost a 
geographical necessity. Certain American States are more 
exposed to the danger of convulsions, like those which have 
agitated Mexico for the last fifteen years; but that sort of 
war is outside the province of the League of Nations. 

Europe to-day reminds one a little of the time when 
the Holy Alliance, despite the dumb opposition which she 
everywhere encountered, succeeded in imposing peace, 
Europe needed it and asked for it. In the 
same way the League of Nations, if it acts with energy 
and intelligence, will succeed in securing peace, despite 
secret or avowed opposition, each time it is occupied with 
European problems. It seems equally certain, on the other 
hand, that it will have little to do in America, unless 
unexpected events should supervene and change the balance 
of power even in the New World. But it will be unable 
to do much or have any success in Asia, where many great 
States are in a ferment of revolution, which makes all 
crystallisation of order and peace impossible. 
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16/35 H.P. 
Touring Car 


Price £395 


Also supplied as 


16/35 h.p. Two-Seater- £395 
16/35 h.p. Light Saloon - £425 
16/35 h.p. Saloon - ~- £575 
16/35 hp. Landaulette - £595 


WOLSELEY MOTORSLTD. 
Adderley Park, BIRMINGHAM. 


London : 
Petty France, Westminster, S.W.1 














Wolsele 
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Catalogue sent with pleasure. 


“MUCH THE BEST VALUE 
MODERN CARS.” 


At £395 the Wolseley 16/35 h.p. offers the 
most remarkable value in British cars. Very 
fast and powerful, and a splendid hill-climber. 
Fitted with four-speed gearbox, single- 
plate clutch and Four- Wheel Brakes. 


Very smart and roomy and finely upholstered in English leather. Seating specially 
designed for comfort, front seats sliding and adjustable. The all-weather equipment 
is specially efficient, and the curtains are arranged to open with all four doors, 
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EUSTON 














“The Perfect Service.” 


Scotland by LMS 


The West Coast Route 
The Midland Route 


GENERATIONS of engineers have made the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway Company’s line to Scotland 
the best in the world. 


The L MS is famous for smooth travelling. It has the 
best road-bed, the heaviest rails, the most luxurious 
coaches, the finest sleeping cars, the best service. Travel 


to Scotland by L MS. 


q Tourist, week-end, and 8 and 15 day Excursion Tickets cre now available. 


EUSTON 
ST. PANCRAS 


The full L M S Services to Scotland and other Holiday Resorts are now 
running. Seats may now be reserved on the trains. 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND 
AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY 


H. G. BURGESS, General Manager 


Particulars from any LM S 
station or town office, or 
from the L M §S Divisional 
Passenger Commercial 
Superintendents at Euston; 
Manchester, Hunt’s Bank ; 
Birmingham, New Street ; 
or Glasgow, Central Sta- 
tion; or General Superin- 
tendent, Derby. 


STAY AT LMS 
HOTELS 

at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 

Turnberry, Gleneagles, 

Dornoch, Strathpeffer, 


Inverness. 


ST. PANCRAS 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


T is always with a slightly melancholy feeling that 
one regards the beginning of the ‘‘ Promenades ”’ 
at the Queen’s Hall in the middle of August, for it 
marks the passage of summer. Sir Henry Wood, as 
he mounted the rostrum on Saturday, Aug. 14, with a 
flower in his buttonhole, at the precise hour of eight 
o'clock, might well have been the personification of 
autumn coming with his band to awaken the spirits 
of music to hearten us for the long winter evenings. 
This season there are to be no conspicuous changes. 
The general scheme of the Promenade programmes 
remains unaltered. There are the customary Monday 
evenings of Wagner and Friday evenings of Beethoven. 
Mozart and Haydn will give a predominantly classical 
colouring to Tuesday’s programmes. On Wednesdays 
there will be an occasional symphony provided by 
composers such as Brahms and Tchaikovsky. On 
Thursdays and Saturdays the programmes are of a 
more miscellaneous and popular character, although, 
as Mr. Newman—Messrs. Chappell and Co.’s manager— 
points out, these “‘ popular’’ programmes are very 
different in character from the “‘ popular ’’ programmes 
of twenty or even ten years ago. We have, for 
example, only to consider the programme of the 
opening Saturday night to realise that the word 
*‘ popular ’’ has lost its disparaging significance in this 
application, for included in this programme were 
Bach's Toccata in F, Manuel de Falla’s Three Spanish 
Dances from “‘ The Three-Cornered Hat,’’ Vaughan 
Williams’s ballet music, “Old King Cole,’’ and 
Honegger’s “ Pacific No. 231.’’ A “ popular’’ pro- 
gramme which contains three important compositions 
by living composers is something of an innovation in 
musical history. 

During the season a number of new instrumental 
works by English and foreign musicians will be given 
their first London performance. This is one of the 
most valuable features of the ‘‘ Promenades.”’ An 
orchestral composer, like an operatic composer or a 
dramatic author, must be able to have his works 
publicly performed if he is going to make any progress 
in his art. There are all sorts of things which he has 
to learn which can only be learned in this way. Effects 
which look quite good on paper often do not come off 
at all when performed. But orchestral performance is 
extremely expensive, and apart from such an admirable 
institution as the Ernest Palmer fund at the Royal 
College of Music, which provides for the public 


execution of a certain number of original musical com- 
positions annually, the ‘‘ Promenades’’ are the only 
existing organisation which is able to bear the burden 
of introducing every year new musical compositions 
in moderately large numbers to the public. 

The same applies to the executants, vocal and 
instrumental. The ‘“‘ Promenades’’ give employment 
annually to hundreds of musicians, and afford the 
opportunity to dozens of soloists every year of appear- 
ing before the London public for the first time. The 
high musical reputation of the ‘ Promenades ”’ also 
enables the management to secure the services of 
good artists of established reputation, and this year 
will see the reappearance of many popular favourites, 
such as Miss Myra Hess, Miss Jelly d’Aranyi, Mr. 
Moiseivitch, Mr. Nicholas Orloff, Miss Adila Fachiri, 
Mr. Arthur de Greef, and many others equally well 
known. I have written down the above names from 
memory, and I am struck by the fact that there is 
not one English name among them. This is somewhat 
distressing. 

In spite of the rapid spread of musical education 
in this country during the last twenty-five years, it 
has to be admitted that our musical development has 
been by way of expansion rather than of any deepening 
or strengthening of our musical culture. Our two 
chief schools of music—the Royal College and the 
Royal Academy of Music—in spite of the undoubted 
progress made under their present heads, have a 
deplorably low standard. The fault is not altogether 
that of their principals or their staff. It is not so 
much a question of musical talent ; it is a question of 
character. It does not require any extraordinary 
genius to make a first-rate instrumentalist. It only 
requires the same sort of stuff of which a first-rate 
craftsman is made. But, of course, we all know how 
exceedingly rare it is to-day to find a first-rate crafts- 
man. Mr. Bernard Shaw exaggerated when he wrote 
to the poet Flecker that genius was common, but what 
was rare was industry and grit; if he had substituted 
“talent ’’ for “ genius’’ he would have been nearer 
the truth. Talent, of sorts, is exceedingly common ; 
but the determination to drive one’s talent to its 
extremest power, to put the finest possible edge upon 
it—that is exceedingly rare indeed. 

At the Royal College and at the Royal Academy of 
Music the serious student is swamped out by the sheer 
watery mass of frivolous incompetence. Half the 
students—no, three-quarters of the students—are merely 
young women whose parents have money enough to 


allow their daughters to trifle away two or three years 
picking up a certain elementary musical accomplish- 
ment. These young women do not really care about 
music. They have merely come to pick up a smatter- 
ing of music which will put them to no trouble to 
acquire, but which will give them an advantage 
and a prestige among those more ignorant than them- 
selves. 

While our two chief educational institutions in 
music remain dependent, as they are now, mainly 
upon the fees of students, they can never do the work 
they were intended to do. They have to take as 
many students as possible in order to get as large an 
income as possible. Imagine what would happen if 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were finan- 
cially dependent upon the fees of undergraduates ! 
It would be good-bye for ever to any real learning 
and culture then. The standard would drop very 
quickly to the lowest common denominator, and they 
would soon be reduced to the level of the average 
American University, whose degrees are scattered 
broadcast and are not worth the paper they are written 
on. The first essential to the establishment and 
maintenance of a high standard in any educational 
institution is financial independence. Immediately it 
is dependent for its existence upon the fees of its 
students its efficiency is doomed. 

If Sir Hugh Allen, the Principal of the Royal 
College of Music, were able to reject all students who 
did not reach a certain degree of efficiency in some 
sphere or other, and were free to establish that degree 
so high as to exclude immediately three-quarters 
of the present students at the Royal College, what 
a great service to musical education in this country 
he would be performing! The atmosphere of easy- 
going, slap-dash inefficiency and indifference would be 
changed to one of intense passion and liveliness. In 
every district of England, in every minor musical 
educational institution, it would fire the spark of 
ambition among a few students. There would be a great 
goal before them, the goal of acceptance as a student 
by the Royal College of Music. There would be at 
last a centre of musical culture which would irradiate 
the whole of Great Britain and the Dominions. At 
present there are no standards anywhere, and whenever 
foreign artists, either as individuals or in company, as 
in our Covent Garden opera seasons, come to London, 
we are at once made aware of the immense gulf 
between us and the rest of Europe in musical edu- 
cation. W. J. TURNER. 
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Five-seater 


Touring Car 
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: BULBS & LAWNS 


Carters New Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Daffodils and other Bulbous subjects for 
planting now, for Spring Flowers. The 
Lawn section contains particulars of end of 
season reconditioning of your turf, making 
a new lawn, etc. 
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COACH - . £425 
Saloon-de-Luxe - £495 


BETTER VALUE THAN EVER 














2 
3 LIGHTING HEATING COOKING 


INSTALL SILVERLITE (Petrol Gas Perfected) and 
be independesnt of coal. 





COMBINES the conveniences of both electricity and coal 
gas, and without their disadvantages 


LIGHTING—A softer and more brilliant light than 
electricity at a fraction of the cost. 


HEATING—A pure and clean gas produced at 1/6 per 
tooo feet. 


COOKING— Economical and most efficient. 

THE ONLY GAS GENERATOR using motor spirit 
without waste. so% proved lower running costs after re- 
placing hundreds of other makes. 

ARTISTIC FITTINGS, fitted with switch taps (for 
automatic lighting), designed and manufactured by us. 


SPENSERS, 








CROSSLEY MOTORS LTD., MANCHESTER 


























3) DB QBOQGDDDEDS B39 5S SESE Heating « speciality 





MMustrated The British Picscers of Petre! Gas, 
London Showrooms and Export Dept.: 40-41 Conduit Street, W.1 Lists and 6£. LONDON ST. W.2 
Ask also for details of the Estimates Free. (Opposite Paddington Station) 
+ TOURING CAR PUMPING AND CENTRAL and at Edinburgh. 
MRATING INSTALLATIONS. 
18/50 h.p. Crossley Six -£675 : ( tlie 
1 3\( SILVERLITE 22 
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“There is no question about it, 


Doctor,” says the Garage Manager. 
‘Your car is in perfect order. 
Don’t blame your engine if it will 
not pick up quickly. You your- 
self often recommend your patients 
to change their diet. I recom- 
mend you to change your fuel. 
Run on ‘BP’ and you will get 
all the acceleration you want. 
The racing men use it. And they 
know.” 


¢ 





The British Petrol 


~Sn, 


Ma inn 


“All the acceleration you want” 





When motoring in France ask for “‘ BP’ Essence Energic,’ in Belgium 
for *** BP’ Motor Spirit,” and you can rely upon obtaining ‘ BP’ quality. 


British Petroleum Co., Ltd., Britannic House, Moorgate, E.C.2, Distributing Organisation of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd. 
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THE CHRONICLE 


OF THE CAR. 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
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"T ‘HE Standard Motor Company have recently pro- 
duced an entirely new model which they call 


the 12-14-h.p. 1 took the saloon model over one of 
my trial runs a short time ago, and found a good deal 
to interest me. Although the four-cylinder engine 
which has a bore and stroke of 75 by t10, is of the 
same capacity as that of the well-established * Four 
teen,’ the two cars have not much else in common. 
A three-speed gear-box has taken the place of the 
Fourteen,”’ and in minor details the 
I am not sure as to whether 


four-speed in the ° 
car is differently built 
the Standard Motor Company consider this to be a 
kind of rather cheaper edition of the ‘* Fourteen,” or 
whether their aim was to produce a different character 
of car. My own impression is that they have suc- 
ceeded in doing the latter. 

The engine is well designed, and everything about 
it can be got at comparatively easily. The same type 
of overhead valves, operated by push-rod rockers, are 
used as on the “‘ Fourteen"; but where a considerable 
difference between the two engines exists is that, in 

















ANCIENT AND MODERN IN WARWICKSHIRE: A FOUR- 
FIVE-SEATER ALVIS PASSING A PICTURESQUE OLD- 
WORLD COTTAGE. 


the cylinder-block is cast in one piece 
This probably 


the “‘ Twelve, 
with the top half of the crank-case 
saves a good deal of money in production; but it 
means, of course, that taking up big ends and similar 
work can only be done with the help of a pit. The 
engine runs quietly 
enough, although I 


A NEW STANDARD 


this type again, as, if it is used with due caution 
and common-sense, it is generally more efficient 
than a single pair on the hub-drums, and is 
very much easier to.keep in proper adjustment. 






MODEL. 


in these crowded days. The second gear is apt to 
hum rather loudly at high speeds. 

The bodywork is good, there being considerably 

more elbow-room than there usually is in saloons of 

this size. It is up- 

holstered in cord mate- 











rial at the price of 
£335, but for /345 
you may have it 
trimmed in _ leather 
which I should say 
would be well worth 
while. The upholstery 
in the generous back 
seat is really com- 
fortable, and there is 
plenty of leg - room; 
but the two = front 
seats, which are in- 
dependently 
able, with hinged 
backs, have not got 


adjust- 








A CAR OF QUALITY: THE NEW 25-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER SUNBEAM SALOON. 


Kemembering that this car was fitted with a 
decent-sized saloon body, I thought its performance 
on the road was really good. It picks up well on top, 
and accelerates on all gears in quite a satisfying 
manner, especially when you consider that the top- 
gear ratio is 4°6 to I, 


enough stuffing in the 


upholstery. The car 
is of the six - window 
type, and four of them are made to open. The 


interior is light and unusually’ airy, and when 
| had tried all the open positions of the win 
dows, | came to the conclusion that there were fewer 
draughts than there usually are in small saloons 





second only 8 to 1, 
and the bottom 18°4 
to 1. I don’t know 
what the performance 
of the car is with an 
open body, but I think 
that the saloon might 
be improved by having 
a lower second speed. 
I took it up a hill 
which has a maximum 
gradient of one in six, 
and the pull brought 
the car down to its 
bottom speed and a 
minimum of about ten 
miles an hour. Nobody 
ought to have any ob- 
jection to using all the 
gears in the box, al- 
though many people 
have this incompre- 














hensible disability, but 

I think this car would MR. 

be improved, as I 

have said, by getting 

slightly better climbing powers on the second gear. 
The engine runs very smoothly and without per 

ceptible crank-shaft vibration. Its outstanding chara 





have known others of 
the same power make 
less noise. What noise 
there is, however, is 
simply due to the type 
of overhead-valve con- 
trol, and is not in any 
case in the least dis- 
agreeable. The three- 





speed gear-box is con- 
trolled from the right- 
hand side. The set of 
four - wheel brakes, 
which are brought into 
operation by the pedal, 
are well designed, and 
on the car I took out 
proved to be efficient 
without being remark 
able Their action is 
smooth, and if I, per 
sonally, would have 














preferred them to be 
rather more powerful A NEW MODEL: THE 
they probably pull up 

the car quite quickly enough for most peopk 
The hand-applied brake is of the old - fashioned 
exterior band type, working on a drum behind 
the gear - box I was rather glad to come across 





-5S-H.P. SIXCYLINDER HUMBER SALOON LANDAULETTE. 


teristic is a distinct liveliness 





With two up in this 
saloon body, something like forty-five miles an hour 
was attained without any great effort; and forty-five 
miles an hour is quite fast enough for any saloon car 





WINSTON CHURCHILL’S THIRD WOLSELEY CAR: A 24-55-H.P. SIX-CYLINDEK 
LANDAULETTE JUST SUPPLIED TO THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 


To my thinking, the main attraction about this 
new Standard is its quite remarkable liveliness and 
flexibility—qualities which you do not too often find 
allied in such cars-——with a really smooth engine-action 
at speeds in excess of some thirty-five miles an 
hour 

It is a car which you should be able to drive 
in comfort and with not much effort for long 
spells, and is therefore entitled to be regarded as 
decidedly apt for touring [he springing is well 
carried out, and I should be inclined to place it 
high on the list of really satisfactory systems on 
medium - powered cars. It is not absolutely of the 
highest class, but it is decidedly effective and con 
tributes a good deal to the general road-worthines 
of the car as a whole 

The finish of the bodywork is, naturally, not 
luxurious, but it is tidy and workmanlike, the dash 
board fittings in particular being well arranged. Gear 
changing is easy and simple, and there is no necessity 
for anyone but the very mutton-fisted to make any 
gear-scraping nos 

The car holds the road well on corners: and 
although there is a little room for improvement 
in the steering, it is pleasantly steady, require 
small effort to keep the car on her course, and, even 
with low-pressure tyres of 730 by 130 dimension 
does not drag at your hands on curves. There is no 
tendency at all towards thats very disagreeabk 
and disturbing trick of rolling which a number of 
balloon-tyred cars unfortunately have to-day Alto 
gether, the new Standard is a pleasant car to drive 
and be driven in, and I think, at the price, it should 
prove to be good value. 
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® MOTOR SHOWROOMS 











BUY YOUR 


from PASS and JOYCE, Ltd. 


As Austin specialists, we are able to offer 
helpful advice and service to those who 
are interested in any Austin model. 
Large stocks are always on view in our 
Showrooms. Unrivalled facilities for 
Part Exchanges and Deferred Payments. 


373-375. EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W.1 


The 
Leading 
Car 
Specijlists 


Telephone : 
MUSEUM 


Near Gt. 
Portland 
Siveet 
Station 









$820 
(1 lines) 


ALSO SPECIALISTS IN SUNBEAM AND STANDARD CARS. 





assurance that it will still be “ultra 
modern” long after the Olympia Motor 
Show is passed. 

The 14/60 h.p. Lagonda stands alone, with a 
host of unique features of design that have 
won for it complete mastery in its class. 

Let a road trial demonstrate the astounding 
performance of this supreme two-litre car. 
Your local agent can show you next year's 


models NOW. 


14/60 h.p. 2-Litre Saloon . £720 





14/60 hp. 2-Litre Semi-Sports Tourer... &590 
14/60 h.p. 2-Litre Five-Seater Tourer... £590 
14/60 h.p. 2-Litre Chassis .. £450 


12/24 b.p. Models trom £285 
Dunlop Tyres fitted as Standard. 





Write for Catalogue O.N. 26 to: 
LAGONDA LTD. — STAINES — MIDDLESEX 


London Showrooms & Service Depot : 195, Hammersmith Road. W.6, 
im 
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The 
Reliable Petrol 


Drawn from the world’s 
largest and richest oil- 
fields, refined until the 
utmost purity is achiev- 
ed, Pratts is the reliable 
petrol that does give 
cleaner running and 
maximum mileage. 


Pratts is uniform, every 
gallon bought anywhere 
at any time is of a con- 
sistent high quality, free 
from any adulteration. 


, 
KING’S CUP. 24 HOURS 
sn | BRITISH BUILT 
BENTLEY 
RACE RECORD 
WON ON i MADE ON 
PRATTS | PRATTS | 











Don’t say “petrol”— 
say Pratts 
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Fresh Youthful Skin 
Maintained By Cuticura 


Daily use of Cuticura Soap, 
with touches of Cuticura Oint- 
ment when required, will do 
much to prevent pore-clogging, 
blackheads, pimples, roughness 
and other unwholesome condi- 
tions of the skin, 
setae per 
WES Cuticura Shaving Stick 1s. 3d. 




















RELIEVES 
COLDS 


INHALANT 


The Magic 


Drop 


DROP of ‘Vapex” 
looks very small, but, 
when placed on the hand- 





CLUB CHEESE 
BISCUITS 


Crisp dainty savoury biscuits 
of retined flavour Whout /80 to the lb, 
Made only by 


CARR & CO. LTD 
CARLISLE. 
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A change to Benger’s 

has been the _ turning 

oint in the life of many a 
ackward. baby. 


“ My youngest boy, aged 16 months, bas been 
pssnat ee on Meomers Food from 3 months. 
He is very bright and sturdy, has cut his teeth 
without trouble, and everyone says he is a great 
credit to Bengers. Several people who have 
asked what I have fed him on have tried your 
splendid Food with pleasing results. 


Benger's is always prepared 
with fresh new milk. 





is sold in Tins, by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 
No. 0— 1/4; No. 1—2/3; No. 2—4/-; No. 3-88 
oA THE BOOK OF BABIES ” beautifully 





BENGER’'S FOOD, Ltd, MANCHESTER. 


kerchief its effects are far- PRY 
reaching. A single inhala- 
tion is sufficient to bathe 
all the complicated passages aaa a = — 
of nose and throat in an 
antiseptic atmosphere. 
“Vapex "’ grows stronger on 
exposure to air and it is, 
therefore, very economical 
in use. 


All Chemists, 2/- and 3/- 


New Yorn: 9 Beekman &.; Sypwer: 117 Pitt &&t.. 
197 Care Town: P.O. Box 573. 


























Sole Makers: 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Led., 





















Teteroms | seRPiBLD 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS 
OF HEATING APPARATUS. 





b 
R.M.S. LANCASTRIA 


(17,000 tons) 
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From ‘ 

. s 
For Best Snapshots SOUTHAMPTON ae 
Send us Your Dec. 11,,1926—3}3 days’ cruise—from £58 A special feature of the December is - 

. Jan. 18, 1927—30 _,, , » £63 Cruise will be the call at Haifa, “? 

Developing Mar. 5,1927—22 ,, ” » £40 enabling passengers to visit he 
*thlehe ’ Cc stmas ay. 
"Phone: Iiustrated booklet, giving rates, itineraries Dem on nme ¢ y = —y 
Mayfair 2066 


and optional shore excursions, on application. 


‘ 


J / | 


, 


Apply Cunard Line, Liverpool, London, 
local offices and principal passenger j nar 
agencies. 


zm, IMPREGNABLE, 


TO EVERY, TEST. 




















BRANCH OFFICES 


LOBDOR :- Brook Howse, tors. Walbrook, ELC. 
wa G Builtiagy, Deamgere 





aR 
LIVERPOOL 1 ga. Lord Street, Ww. 
SHEPFIBLD 1 Moorhead 





And Use Only 
“KODAK” FILM 


The Dependable Film 
in the Yellow Carton 


= « s ~ 
- = “a a p 
| : : 
“KODAK” LISTS FREE | z= = > F | 
You can rely on getting your “ snaps “ developed | =% . , . a 
CKN at) n ou 
7 
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| How to Become Slight & Gr: 
5 THYROID GLAND ANTI-FAT PILLS 
m Quickly remove all superfluous adipose tissue accumu 
4 lated in the cells of the system, bringing stout mer 







and printed BY KET 
specially equipped staff enables us to keep up the 
very high standard of quality which is so often | , 
lacking in work done locally | i | 


Wallace Heaton 

Cameras of Quality LTD. 

119, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
And at 47, Berkeley St.. W.1 


. 

. or 
’ women to their normai weight, at the same time giving 
fs vigour, new life, vitality, strength and nerve force. This 
J 

’ 

; 


_Pr LIGHTING & STARTING 

C.A.V. Batteries, like the rug- service under all conditions. 
“<@ ged lighthouse, have been bul Be wise and ft a C.A.V. re- 
to withstand every possible placement battery to your present 
* test, and render an unfailing car. See sample sizes below. 


Citroen 6v. 60ah., 25 15 0. Willys- Buick, Hudson, Hupmobile, Stude- 
= Overland 6v. 84ah., 23 19 O. Dodge baker, Scripps ~- Booth, 6v.. goah 

6v. 48ah., 26 2 6. Ford, Chrysler, 24 5 0. w 
Fias : = Chevrolet, Durant,6v.84ah.43100, £4.15 0. 


ANCI 


CANELL: 


9 standardised treatment, double strength (suthcient for 
four weeks), sent on receipt of x post free Only 
obtainable from— 


MAUTIN, Herbalist, 10, Welford R4.. Leleester, Rex 89 
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BAILEY'S 
“CALIBAN” RAM. 


Raises water from 
streams to any height. 
Costs nothing to work it. 
All kinds of PUMPS in stock 


for all purposes. 


om W. & GAMEY & CO., Lid. 
MANCHESTER. 


Alse — Depots 
QA Yandervell&GsIm BIRMINGHAM obtoteable at the fottowieg D ER: 


(L (Lucas) 277, Deansgate 
WARPLE WAY, ACTON, LONOOH, W3 ape {Rotam 7. Temple St. MANCHESTER ; 
— J L Ch Sivetford 
Telephone : Chiswick 2000 (Lucas) Priory Street NE wes TL ON - NE veror 
Telegrams Vanteria, Act. London GLASGOW (Lucas) Of, St. Mary's Place 
(L meas), 277/299, St. George's Rd. LEEDS: (Rotax 117, Park Lane 
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Another Important Amalgamation 


| THE GENTLEWOMAN 


’ AND MODERN LIFE 








Coatings 


post free 


2 
| having been acquired by EVE—The Lady's 
Pictorial, appeared for the last time as a 
. separate publication on Saturday, August 7. 
4 ; ; 
a | It has now been incorporated in EVE, 
“2 in which the best of its long - established 
at ‘ features will be retained to the mutual 
, advantage of the readers of both papers. 
| EVE is the comprehensive and 
| complete vehicle of the modern 
THE GIRLS’ OPEN woman’s every interest. 
| / GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Organised by The Gentlewoman) 
aT] The arrangements for the holding 
of this event at Stoke Poges on 
2. « September 14th and 15th will be 
=e completed by EVE. Patterns 
“I of Urbitor 


THe CHILDREN’S SALON 


(Conducted by LEVANA) 


This old-established and important 
feature of The Gentlewoman will 
be transferred to EVE and con- 
tinued weekly. The Children’s 
Salon page first appeared in EVE 
in the issue of August 18th. 






The Lady’s 
Pictorial. 


Every Woman's Picture Paper ® 
for Town and Country. 


‘ . BURBERRY 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (1926) to 


‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS' Lightweight Overcoat & 
dudngXmsNe)) 4840 aa t6 &aii's Reliable Weatherproof 














> 




























Bon nes ilo o aies 1 3 gy pao err ae 
+ Xmas No.)@1 ry | ai i» 6 ai a : ana Boao anoanaoaans DODO DO ODDO ODDO OO : e O Garm 
onths...... 
(including Xmas No.) 18 10 i710 = aio in ne ent 
on Sui — ~y" be ee advance, direct = the 
172, t money ; cheques 
crossed * National Provincial and Union Bank ol Bogiand, 


The Urbitor is just the coat 
for the man who requires a 


Limited”; or by Office » pay’ 
Strand Post Office, to TH# ILLUSTRATED LONDON News 
AND SKETCH, LTD., r72, Strand, London, W.C.2 









g 


LT-COL. MIoMARDSON'S = light Overcoat capable of 
thes prteton wean rears, Cae ER ensuring complete protection, 
wast HIGHLAND ] ‘ yet smart enough and a com- 
SEALYHAMS, for Childrens arments fort to wear in fine weather. 


Gazelda combines great durability with a soft velvety 


‘rom 7 
CLOCK HOUSE, BYFLEET 
(STATION, WEYBRIDGE), SURREY. 
Tel B 





The materials, 





Soe /// HANNO 




































; wieet 274 feel and appearance. Ideal for thorough protection, 
ad LATEST TYPE — smartness and hard wear. Makes up like a textile U bit Coati 
HARD TENNIS COURTS and hangs like velvet. Is rain resisting and wind- roitor ngs 
| [7 GE BAS proof, but not air-proof and will not be spotted are fine West - of - England 
NO UPKEEP COSTS AFTER CONSTRUCTION. by water. In all fashionable colours and shades. cloths ; soft wool in light to 
i TRIAL GAMES ARRANGED. di 
‘ Be bay Hy 4 } ll Woodville Your Costumier oe supply — BCMIGAZELDA ¢ —_ — Cares. 
i Road, N.W.1 Phone: Speedwell. ro7@. | | «| TAA 4-4" A FO NN . Sw eee Burberry-proofed 
these coatings defy rain and 
—_ — ; exclude wind, although natur- 
Those First Grey Hairs ally ventilating, they always 
appear just | BE RKE aaa.) maintain an even temperature. 
_ > here me 5] wRITIS 
B = th. bl aco | O° | a 4 eel | BURBERRYS 
d evervs 2% | TATCHO-TONE Pree || Foor at tronmonrors: Chemarts OF Storer. BP'rit for Beblet. 
) eonee . . — — Medical Guaranty with bott}e. Chemists Priegs 3/6 & 4/4 | Sardinia House, Kingsway, London, w.cs| HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 
te. di the Tatcho- .. 5. Gt St, W.O.2 —— Burberrys Lid. 
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PLAYER’S “MEDIUM” NAVY CUT CIGARETTES WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
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In Player’s Navy Cut 
Cigarettes there is a 
subtle charm which will 
appeal to Eve’s fair 
daughters. Tipped with 
cork of pure natural 
growth and also sold 
without the tipping. 
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_ PLAYER’S 
V6 A Navy Cut 

aes) CIGARETTES 
“wie 10 for 6d. 20 for Illed. 


50 for 2/5 100 for 4/8 
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